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Bon Amt Rapro Matinee 


“On the air, everywhere!” 


Every Thursday morning from 44 

- leading stations. A delightful pro- 
ram of music and entertainment 
featuring “Bonnie and Amy’’! East- 
ern Daylight Time, 11:00 A. M.; Cen- 

{| tral Standard 9:00 A. M.; Mountain 
<—} 11:20 A. M.; Pacific Coast 10:20 A. M. 





ONNIE LEARNS A LESSON 


Mother is letting Bonnie clean those great big windows, 
all by herself. Of course, mother must tell her how! 
“First,” she says, “cover the pane with the Bon Ami film 
and let it dry a moment. Now start the next one. Go right 
down the line. Then when you’re finished, your first 
ones will be dry. Here’s the clean, dry cloth. Now whisk 
away the Bon Ami and dirt together.” 


Soon Bonnie’s window will be so clear she'll scarcely 
see it. Nothing else cleans windows so easily as Bon Ami. 


That’s why it has been America’s favorite for 40 years. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK .. . In Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 


& FAERY BOOK for the CHILDREN 


tos funny Bunny Knights and their beautiful Princess Bon Ami scamper 
through many interesting adventures in this captivating book. It is full of de- 
lightful illustrations and amusing rhymes which are sure to be enjoyed by any 
youngster. Send 4 cents in stamps to The Bon Ami Company, 10 Battery Place, 

ew York City, fora copy of this interesting fairy tale. Use this coupon or write us. 
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Bon Ami has no equal for 
cleaning and polishing 


MIRRORS - WINDOWS - BATHTUBS -- 
TILING - SMOOTH PAINTED WOODWORK - 
NICKEL AND AGATE WARE - ALUMINUM - 
BRASS - TIN - COPPER - PEWTER - 
AUTOMOBILE WIND-SHIELDS AND 


.METAL TRIMMINGS - WHITE SHOES - 
Ls 


CHROMIUM PLATE - FLOORS OF TILE, 
MARBLE, AND CONGOLEUM - THE HANDS 


PowDER AND CAKE 
every home needs both 
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y= preparing this issue for the press, it was 
our pleasure to entertain at the Successful 
Farming offices 200 members of the American 
Dairy Science Association. This association had been 
holding its annual conference at Iowa State College. 
Natufally the members were interested in the process 
of carrying their research work to farm people as it is 
done by the farm press. This group is composed of the 
leaders in the dairy field who are connected with agri- 
cultural colleges, publications, and other commercial 
agencies. Besides this a number of reports were made 
of experiments which will be of real interest to our 
readers. We attended these meetings and will arrange 
to have the most important of 
these discussed in the columns of 
Successful Farming during the 
coming year. We are trying hard 
to bring to you each month the out- 
come of studies made by such men. 
TI es! . 

HIS month will find many of 
our readers in the national parks 
and other public recreation 
grounds. We have watched this 
growing interest with much pleas- 
ure because we feel that a vaca- 
tion is deserved by every farm 
family. Furthermore, the oppor- 
tunity of being away from daily 
tasks for a short time always 
makes work more pleasant. 

x * * 

SHOULD pastures provide feed 
or exercise? Quite naturally we 
expect them to provide feed, but 
in too many cases they are disap- 
pointing during the hot dry season that comes every 
summer. The hard-working dairy cow needs encourage- 
ment in the way of some concentrated feeds during such 
a time. You will find the article this month by E. M. 
Harmon full of practical suggestions on this subject. 

: kk 
EVERY homemaker who reads Succe ssful Farming 
should enjoy the beautiful colored insert this month, 
showing how to make an inviting salad from the ma- 
terials found in every well-balanced garden. She will 
also be interested in the results of our salad contest, 
which are announced on this page. 

: kk 
T HE September issue of Successful Farming will con- 
tain many things which we believe will be of immediate 
value to practical farmers. There will be a feature story 
on the prospects in feed prices. Another feature will dis- 
cuss the farm truck and how it should be serviced to get 
the greatest length of life from it. The homemaker, as 
well as her husband, should find the article by A. C. 
Willard on home-heating systems of great interest and 
value. Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, with whom our 
readers are all acquainted, will discuss the care of the 
teeth and the mouth. For the livestock man, there is 
coming in September a feature on how to get the high 








Just Among Ourselves 


August, L930 


TWILIGHT 


A crimson sun ina golden west, 
And clouds that red as an ember burn 
And I have no need of a clock to read, 


For the cattle homeward turn. 


A fresher breeze thru the locust trees, 

A rhythmic whirr of the weather vane; 

No watch have I, but the dusk is nigh, 
The cattle come up the lane. 


A deeper shade in the orchard rows, 

And soon the sky will be bright with stars; 

No clock nor sign is more sure than mine, 
The cattle are at the bars. 


L. Mitchell Thornton. 


dollar for beef. This article covers a number of Ohio 
experiences. There will also be a practical story on 
poultry house construction. These are only a few of the 
high points planned for next month. 
x kk * 
I}: ARM records in increasing numbers demonstrate 
convincingly each year the necessity of this type of 
work. In Illinois 1,933 farmers have submitted their 
account books to the agricultural college for an analysis 
of their year’s business. In Iowa, 650 farmers completed 
records last year. It is interesting to note that as a result 
of their second year’s records, their net income increased 
$102.Without question improved management resulting 
from accurate records was respon- 
sible for a considerable part of the 
increase. 
x * * 
AN INTERESTING experi- 
ment in Michigan indicates that 
it is possible to develop a variety 
of corn on which the corn borer 
will not work. A bitter corn from 
South America is being crossed 
with ordinary corn and also with 
sweet corn and popcorn. The 
crosses are very objectionable to 
the borer but much work must be 
done before they are of value 
commercially. 
x * 
A NATION-WIDE survey of 
research work being done on farm 
structures is drawing to a close. 
From preliminary results, it is 
clear that this subject is not re- 
ceiving the attention it deserves 
from our agricultural experiment stations. The require- 
ments of farm structures have changed remarkably in 
recent years. There is also a very likely prospect of 
more changes in the near future. Farm structures play 
an important part in efficient management. The man 
who expects to put considerable money into such im- 
provements needs more information on the subject 
than is now available. 
x «tk 


THIS issue went to press without the help of Ellen 
Pennel, our home department editor. The American 
Home Economics Association in annual meeting at 
Denver claimed her time. From it she brought back to 
Successful Farming many valuable and interesting plans 
for our home department during the coming winter. 
Alson Secor spent two weeks in eastern Canada and 
Michigan. E. M. Harmon attended a number of dairy 
breed meetings and spent considerable time in New 
York and Pennsylvania. Julia Bourne, the newest 
member of our staff, is on her way to a girls’ 4-H club 
camp in South Dakota. From there she goes to the 
Michigan 4-H round-up. J. B. Davidson and Kirk Fox 
attended the meeting of the American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers at Moline, Illinois. You may depend 
upon Successful Farming to keep you well informed. 
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HERE IT IS! a genuine Goodrich 
6-ply tire priced below the 
average 4-ply casings - - - 





ROADS ROUGH ...GOING BAD? 
Never mind! This husky new Cavalier 
is built to take punishment .. . and like 
it. It keeps tire worries off your mind 
from beginning to end. Remember. . 

only Goodrich makes Cavalier .. . and 
that name is your protection. Look for 
it, molded into the side of the tire itself. 





HAT’S what it means... 

this 6-ply Cavalier! A big- 
ger tire ...a better tire. Half 
again the carcass strength... 
at no more cost! 

For this tire ... though 6 ply 
«.. costs no more than you 
expect to pay for 4-ply casings. 

It actually undersells tires of 
ordinary quality... yet stacks 
up with the finest in perform- 
ance out on the road. 

Those two extra plies mean 


a lot to you in getting the sort 
of tire service you want. They 
mean extra strength for bat- 
tling rough roads and bad going. 
They mean greater strength... 
greater safety ...more comfort. 


The tread rubber is dense 
and slow wearing... and the 
whole tire gets toughness clear 
through from water-curing. In 
short, it’s a Goodrich Tire 
from bead to bead . . . made 
up to Goodrich standards... 


capable of living up to the 
Goodrich name. 


Drop in to see this tire at 
your local Goodrich dealer’s 
store. Examine an actual cross 
section. Then ask the price. 


He has Cavaliers in all pas- 
senger car sizes and four sizes 
for trucks. The B. F. Goodrich 
RubberCo.,Est.1870,Akron,O. 
Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. In Canada: 
Canadian Goodrich 
Co., Kitchener, Ont. 


oivle 


Goodrich (jy7/a 


Another B.EGoodrich Pro duct 32,000 different rubber articles, representing more 


than a thousand distinct rubber products—Goodrich Silvertowns + Zippers + Rubber Foot 
wear + Drug Sundries + Soles « Heels + Hose + Belting + Packing + Molded Goods 
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A new four-wheel drive tractor recently announced, It’s adaptability to uneven ground is shown 


hat Is New In Farmin 
Tips You Can Use Today 


ILT control in alfalfa has made 
promising progress at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Plants from 
a Turkestan strain of alfalfa which are 
highly resistant to the disease have been 
selected. Until seed from these selec- 
tions is available, there are four things 
growers can do to keep the disease in 
check. Do not replant a field to alfalfa 
after wilt has appeared in it. Do not cut 
alfalfa while the plants are wet with 
dew or rain. Locate new fields so that 
drainage water from old fields will not 
run over them. Cut new fields of alfalfa 
first, so the disease will not be spread 
from diseased fields by the mowing 
m ichine. 
* 
Reed Canary grass indicates that it is 


well adapted for use on Michigan low- 
lands for pasture or meadows. It is a 
strong stemmed perennial, well liked by 
animals. Flooding, especially in the 
winter, seems to have no harmful effect 
on the grass. It forms a dense sod which 

bear the weight of animals and 
tractors on boggy soils. Seed prices are 
very high and the Michigan State Col- 
lege recommends the use of two to four 
pounds an acre, drilled from 14 to 20 
inches apart. The usual time for seeding 
ls In = spring, but fall seeding is also 

1 le. 


Mosaic disease of cucumbers, musk- 
melons, and squashes is harbored by 
burr cucumber, ground cherry, poke- 
weed, milkweed, catnip, or bush tomato 
plants. The New York Experiment Sta- 
tion recommends that such plants within 
50 feet of the melon vines be carefully 
destroyed. The disease is spread by bit- 
ing insects. Remove diseased plants 
from the field and spray young plants 
with a bordeaux mixture or dust them 
with a copper-lime arsenate dust. 

* 

Poison bran mash is recommended by 
the Oklahoma Agricultural College for 
large scale control of gfasshoppers. It is 
prepared by mixing 5 pounds of white 
arsenic with 100 pounds of wheat bran 
and adding a second mixture composed 
of 2 gallons of molasses, 12 good-sized 
lemons, and 16 to 20 gallons of water. 
The combined mixture should be moist, 
but not sloppy. Sow the mash broadcast, 
at the rate of 10 pounds per acre, where 
the hoppers are feeding late in the after- 
noon. There is likely to be serious in- 
festation in a number of sections this 
season. * 


One and two-row mechanical corn 
pickers will halve the time required for 
husking an acre of corn, according to 
results just announced by the University 
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of Illinois. Hand husking required 5.1 
hours of man labor an acre compared to 
2.7 hours for one-row pickers and 2.2 
hours for two-row pickers. 

* 


Multiple-row cultivators and the 
rotary hoe used on demonstration farms 
in various parts of Michigan this season 
have convinced the agricultural engi- 
neering department at the Michigan 
State College that these tools will be- 
come increasingly popular. A two-row 
cultivator was able to cover from 15 to 
20 acres a day and the rotary hoe will 
cultivate from 30 to 40 acres a day when 
drawn with a tractor. One of the chief 
advantages possessed by these imple- 
ments is their adaptability for cultivat- 
ing large acreages in a short time. 

* 

Recent Michigan feeding tests indicate 
that barley-fed steers gained more rap- 
idly and made cheaper gains than those 
receiving corn or oats. The steers went 
on feed November 26, 1929, weighing 
approximately 380 pounds. At the close 
of the feeding period on June 4 of this 
year, the steers in the oat-fed lot aver- 
aged 767 pounds and those in the corn- 
fed lot 776 pounds. Those which had 
been receiving ground barley weighed 

{ Please turn to page 49] 




























ET your tractor have a filling of 
Quaker State Tractor Oil—and 
you'll see a difference in the 
way she goes to work! 

She’ll purr with a sweeter hum, she’ll pull with a 
smoother power, and she’ll tear along day after day 
with a rarin’-to-go pep! 

For Quaker State Tractor Oil is made for the job 
of keeping a tractor purring its prettiest—made espe- 
cially for that job by Quaker State engineers. Quaker 
State Tractor Oils are specialized tractor oils— 
that’s one of the big reasons why Quaker State will 
give your tractor smoother, sweeter, silkier lubrica- 
tion. Here’s the other reason... 

Every gallon of Quaker State Tractor Oil is made 
from 100% pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil, the 
finest crude oil the world produces —and beyond 


UAKER STATE SPECIALIZED 


TRADE MARK REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 
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She'll bowl along 
as though she’d taken a tonic! 


TRACTOR OILS 


Refined from 100% pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CO. 
Oil City, Pa. 





question the very finest “base” a tractor oil can have. 

See for yourself what a difference Quaker State 
can make in the performance of your tractor. Go to 
your dealer. Buy a drum of Quaker State—you'll find 
a grade that’s particularly suited to the lubricating 
system of your make of tractor. Then fill her up. The 
way she goes to work, the way she pulls and the way 
she purrs will tell you that you’re using lubrication of 
the right kind—the kind of lubrication that makes 
any tractor a better tractor! 


For your automobile. . . 


REMEMBER—from every gallon of Quaker State 
Motor Oil, super-refining removes the quart of non- 
lubricating material found in every gallon of ordi- 
nary oil. And in its place you get a quart of the 
finest /ubricant—an extra quart in every gallon! 
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Squibs 
from a 


Farmer's 
Notebook 


By GEORGE W. GODFREY 


Flirtation Walk, a beauty spot in West Point, 
New York, is shown in the illustration 


E HAD poor luck last spring in get- 
ting a new strawberry bed started 
and so are having to rejuvenate the 
old bed. We plowed the old bed up, leaving a 
strip of undisturbed plants every four feet. 
We cleaned the weeds and some of the straw- 
berry plants out of these strips and worked 
down the plowed land. Now the new plants 
are beginning to set in the plowed portion. 











This was more work than starting a new bed 
but it is better than going a year without a crop of berries. 
* % 
HAVE watched the construction of two granaries this 
summer with much interest. They each have about the 
same floor space and roof area but because of greater height 
one has a third more capacity than the other at very little 
more cost. The first has a 12-foot post and the second 16. It 
is hard to get away from the old-fashioned low construction 
of the scoop shovel days. Both of these cribs must use an 
elevator. The extra height of the one makes the cost of 
storage capacity at least a fourth less per unit of space. 
%* & & 
T IS a good time to be thinking of storage for farm grains. 
Some day we will get a break our way in prices and when 
that time comes it will be a wise move to get in position to 
store farm grains at home. There are a lot of new ideas being 
tried out just now in grain storage, and well-ventilated, rat- 
proof cribs are no longer a dream. 
* & * 
WATCHED a blind boy weaving a rug the other day. As 
he patiently passed his shuttle to and fro with the neces- 
sary changes at the right time, one could not help but mar- 
vel at the development of his pattern when he could not see 
at all. He carefully felt to determine the evenness and the 
firmness of his work but the beauty of the design he could 
never know. 
Since then I have been thinking how much we are like the 
lind weaver in making the fabric of our life. We can study 
the rules of living and we can learn the necessary steps 
to form a certain pattern but the beauty and symmetry of 
the design is never ours to see in this world. Only the Master 
Weaver sees that. I think the joy or sorrow that is ours when 
we cross the great divide will be fixed by the kind of weaving 
we have done in the making of the fabric of our lives. 
AGAIN the harvest is done and much of the threshing. 
44 The thousands of people that live 6n the land in a cer- 
tain crop area, like the Cornbelt for example, are all out at 
the same job at the same time. Each step in the crop produc- 
tion is occurring simultaneously on every farm in sight and 
niles and miles beyond. There is something strange 
about this great army of persons who set themselves to work 


tor 


at the same tasks at a certain time. The area covered, the 
investment involved, and the returns at stake are tremen- 
dous and yet the system works to get it practically all ac- 
complished in the allotted time each year. 
* *% * 
AM convinced that it does not pay to manure an alfalfa 
field that is to be kept for some years. The manure adds to 
the growth of the alfalfa all right but in the wake of the 
manure spreader always comes a great increase of bluegrass. 
The bluegrass will probably work in anyway but on manured 
fields it marches in by companies. 
x % * 
HERE is more contentment now on the farm than there 
has been since the war. Tales of high wages, short hours, 
and no responsibility have made some farm folks look over 
into the neighboring fields, if you could cover the city by that 
phrase, and see greener pastures. Now with men walking 
the highways seeking work our own lot looks less hard. 

Farming is more than an occupation. It is a mode of living. 
In the run of years it carries more assurance of a roof and 
food than any other occupation I can just now recall. Its 
self-inflicted labor may be irksome and the hours often long 
but there is no foreman to tell you some morning that your 
assistance is not needed until business picks up. 

They say that a man who has worked for a salary for 
years is afraid to go into any enterprise for himself and like- 
wise I know one farmer that would be scared to death to go 
to work on a salary. When the salary stops nothing remains. 

* % * 
ARLEY stripe is cutting a bigger slice out of yields of 
that grain every season. It was only a few years ago 
when I first saw the affected plants, now they appear every- 
where. The dust treatment of the seed seems to be working 
well in our county farm bureau tests. It is a mighty easy 
thing, however, in the spring to let the treatment slip by for 
lack of time. Yet in some cases more barley would have been 
harvested on two-thirds the acreage sowed to treated seed. 

* * * 

One of the essentials of our agricultural development is a 
greater desire for farm ownership. Some years ago every 
family in the country was planning and saving toward the 
purchase of afarm home. Thefamily [Please turn to page 61 
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The motorists of America, now driving 700,000 
more Buicks than any other of the fifteen makes of 
cars inits field, have bestowed upon Buick rewards 
of confidence and preference not accorded any 
other fine, automobile in the world. 


This confidence extends, not only to the perform- 
ance and reliability of the Buick car itself, but to 
the engineering and manufacturing practices of 
the Buick Motor Company, with the result that 
America places implicit trust in the fact that, 
“when better automobiles are built, Buick will 
build them.” 


Year after year, for more than a quarter-century, 
Buick has scrupulously kept faith with this public 
ideal of Buick manufacture. And year after year, 
the public has showered upon Buick greater and 
greater rewards in the form of the tremendous 
countrywide preference evidenced by the follow- 
ing facts: 


More than twice as many people have purchased 
Buicks as any other automobile priced above 
$1200. In fact, during the recent twelve months, 
America has so increased this favor that Buick has 
won from 30 to 50 per cent of the combined sales 


Two people have purchased 
Buicks, year after year, for 
every one buyer of any other 
automobile priced above $1200. 


There are 700,000 more people 
driving Buicks than any other 
of the fifteen makes of automo- 
biles in Buick’s price class. 





Women, in every section of 
America, purchase more than 
twice as many Buicks 
as any other automo- 
bile priced above $1200. 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, 


THE — 
REWARD OF GREAT MERIT 





ae 
priced above $1200. 


of the fifteen makes of cars in its price class. And, 
what to Buick is the most pleasing and prideful 
fact of all, more than four out of every five —eighty- 
eight per cent of all Buick owners—return to buy 
Buicks again and again. 


To the men and women who, by their purchase of 
more than 2,400,000 Buick cars, have made pos- 
sible Buick’s present enviable position in the 
industry —to the countless thousands whose loyalty 
through the years has enabled Buick to perpetuate 
this dominant leadership in fine-car sales —to each 
and every Buick owner Buick extends its deep and 
sincere appreciation. 


With Buick ‘standards of quality and with public 
preference for Buick at the highest point in all 
Buick history, the builders of this car look confi- 
dently forward to manufacturing achievements and, 
we believe, to countrywide favor far surpassing 
even the fine leadership that belongs to Buick 
today. 


The rewards of merit so abundantly bestowed 
upon Buick shall ever serve as an inspiration to its 
builders to merit even greater rewards in the 
years ahead. 


More than four out of every five 
—88 per cent of the great army 
of 1,500,000 Buick owners— 
buy Buicks again and again. 


) 
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Month after month, today’s 
Buick has won from 30 to 50 per 
cent of the combined sales of the 
jifteen makes in its price class. 


Buick owners alone purchase 
more Buicks than the total 
annual production of 
any other . automobile 


FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


CANADIAN FACTORIES—McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, OSHAWA, 


BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE 
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ONTARIO 


BUICK WILL BUILD 
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Cut soybean hay when the pods are formed and just ready to fill 


When to Cut Soybean 


By W. A. ALBRECHT 


University of Missouri 


HE proper season for making soy- 

bean hay is that time when the 

pods are formed and just begin- 
ning to fill. Cutting the beans at this 
time means almost a maximum weight 
of hay, a very small loss of leaves, a 
fine quality of hay with least stemmi- 
ness, and a high yield of protein well 
distributed thruout the entire plant. 
Hay so made comes earlier in the season, 
with warmer and better drying days 
and will cure better because of fewer 
pods that retain moisture or delay the 
curing. 

Then, too, it feeds out better with 
less waste, because all parts are equally 
appetizing to the cows or other animals. 
Harvesting at this season will do much 
to increase the popularity of this legume 
as a source of cheap feed protein. 

Careful observance of harvest time 
partly overcomes one of the objections 
that has been raised against soybean 
hay; namely, its stemminess. Increased 
woodiness cannot be charged against 
the hay, but is rather the fault of the 
haymaker. Weights of the plant parts 
iken at the proper haying time showed 
hat stems made up but 34 percent, 
vhile leaves constituted 52 percent. 
Pods made up but 6 percent and the 
rest of the plant was roots. There was 
over 1% times as much leaf weight as 
stem weight. In addition, 63 percent 
of the crop’s total protein was in the 
leaves and but 24 percent in the stems. 
Under such conditions, even the stingy 
feeder could find no fault with his cows 

they failed to eat some of the tougher 
tems. 

Hay cut two weeks after the proper 
time, according te the Missouri results, 
id 32 percent of the total weight as 

ms and but 22 percent as leaves, now 
times as much stems as leaves rather 
in 11 times as much leaves as stems. 


+ 
{ 
+ 
t 
\ 
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Further, the stems contained 21 percent 
of the crop protein while the harvested 
leaves contained only 26 percent of the 
protein as compared to 63 percent in the 
leaves in the earlier harvest. Abdfit 17 
percent of the crop protein was lost thru 
leaves dropped before harvest, as com- 
pared to almost no loss thru this channel 
in the earlier or proper date of cutting. 
These changes in composition of the 
hay are due to the fact that many lower 
leaves are dropped as the plant matures 
and are not gathered in the hay harvest. 
Growing plant tissues are rich in pro- 
tein, but maturity causes the protein to 
move from the leaves and stems to be 
centralized in the seed. Consequently, 
when seed formation begins, little addi- 
tional growth as increase in weight oc- 
curs. The stems mature their woodiness, 
the leaves and stems retain only indi- 
gestible protein and lose their readily 
available protein to thé seeds. 


INCE seed development practically 

halts growth, the hay harvest at the 
time when the pods are formed and be- 
ginning to fill, represents almost the 
maximum weight of the possible hay 
crop. As compared with a yield of two 
tons of hay at the proper harvest time, 
the yield was less by 750 pounds in con- 
sequence of delaying two weeks. The 
protein harvest decreased 138 pounds. 
This latter decrease in terms of the more 
common concentrates would represent 
300 pounds of cottonseed meal, or 250 
pounds of feeder tankage, if considered 
of equal feeding value. 

Cutting the beans too early is even 
more costly than a delay. In the above 
trials, the two-ton hay yield would have 
been reduced by more than 1,500 pounds 
and the protein yield by over 250 pounds 
by cutting two weeks ahead of the 
proper date. In the face of this danger, 
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it is a safer policy to wait too long and 
run the risk of loss in leaves than, to be 
hasty and fail to give the plants a chance 
to finish their job. 


ANY other factors besides the age 
4 of the plant determine its ma- 
turity. The thickness of the planting 
influences the earliness at which growth 
ceases. The fertility of the soil and nu- 
merous other conditions affect it. Thin- 
ner lands begin pod formation earlier 
than stronger soils, so that no calendar 
date can be the guide as to the time of 
the soybean haying. Only the soybean 
plant itself can decide the proper time. 

Planting too early makes slow growth 
and often such a crop needs many more 
days to reach a given degree of matur- 
ity than one planted late in the season. 
Ninety days of growth might be only a 
small hay crop in the first case, while in 
the latter it might be a large one of even 
too much maturity. In terms of the care- 
ful weights and chemical analysis of the 
Missouri Experiment Station, the plant 
itself indicates the proper time for haying. 

To the careful observer, the soybean 
crop will give its own report as to when 
it is ready to be cut for hay. When the 
pods are formed and just beginning to 
fill, it can promise to supply a maximum 
yield, and can guarantee a fine quality 
of leafy hay with a high content in 
valuable protein. 

Not many trials of properly made soy- 
bean hay are necessary to convince one 
that this legume can be fitted into the 
livestock or dairy production farm as an 
additional possibility for improving our 
soils and growing more nutritious feeds 
The ease with which this conviction 
results depends much on the success in 
getting good soybean hay, so highly 
dependent on the proper time of the 
haymaking. 
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Agricultural Councils 
Rae life is as complex as city life so far as 


organizations are concerned. A farmer may 

belong to several marketing organizations, and 
to several more or less social groups, and perhaps some 
educational activities. Each of these is for the better- 
ment of rural life. Each has its purpose, and a farmer is 
justified in supporting each. 

But when it comes to putting something before a 
legislature or Congress, or lending a united support to 
a local project, there is no organization that can speak 
for agriculture, for rural life. It has become obvious that 
it is better to have commodity and special interest 
organizations, instead of trying to do this work by com- 
mittees from a general organization. But at times all 
interests need to pull together for the common good. 

If each county had a rural life council, made up of 
officers or elected delegates from each rural organiza- 
tion, such council could call all groups together for a 
united action when necessary, and be a clearing house 
for county rural thought. Thus, and only thus, can the 
voice of agriculture or rural life be heard on any subject. 
I.very city has its ministerial association which is com- 
posed of the pastors of the different churches. Thus any 
religious matter of general interest can be presented’ by 
a united front. 

- In New York state the farm bureau, the grange, and 
the dairymen’s league work in harmony and have an 
executive committee representing all threg organiza- 
tions that works for the common good of agriculture. 
Other states can well afford to study the New York plan 
and do likewise. In Ohio there is 4 working agreement 
between the grange and the farm bureau on matters of 
common interest. This co-operation does not in the 
least hinder the activities of each organization. 


The Proper Aim 


A UNIVERSITY bulletin says that in a certain area 
under investigation 27 percent of the farm homes 
have water at the sink. Then there were 73 percent of 
farm women in that area carrying water from some out- 
side wells for household uses. It is our concern that all 
farm women should have running water at least at the 
kitchen sink. Only 20 percent of this same group have 
bathrooms. We know what extra work the farm women 
must do because of this lack of a necessary convenience. 
We realize that some homes would have to be made 
warmer, or water pipes would freeze. We realize that a 
septic tank would become a necessity where there is 
running water, bath, and toilet facilities in the house. 
When these things are desired, plans will be made to 
have them, tho it may take considerable time. 


Apple Growers Look Ahead 


()RDERLY marketing of the apple crop from the 
American farm is one of the big jobs on which co- 
operative leaders are now working. The assistance of 
the Federal Farm Board will no doubt be extremely 
valuable in working out the solution of the problem. 
Encouragement is being given to the strengthening 
of present local and regional co-operative organizations. 
Assistance will be given in establishing new growers’ 


organizations where grower sentiment and local condi- 
tions warrant. These will be encouraged to unify their sell- 
ing thru regional sales organizations. Finally, this may 
well grow into a national growers’ sales organization. 

The apples grown for market in the United States are 
valued in excess of $100,000,000. Most of these are 
grown east of the Missouri River. The outstanding de- 
velopment of co-operatives among apple growers has 
been in the regions farthest away from the consuming 
centers, where co-operative marketing was forced on 
the growers by conditions incident to their location. 
These apple growers already co-operating, the co-oper- 
ating citrus growers, the banana sales agencies, have 
carried their product right into the home territory of 
the eastern grower. The eastern and middlewestern 
growers have now been awakened. 

When organization becomes more nearly complete, 
when standardization of the product as to grades is 
accomplished, an American public that naturally likes 
good apples will have before it the kind of apples that 
will encourage greater consumption. Then the effective- 
ness of apple advertising may be doubled and trebled 
to the benefit of both apple grower and apple eater. 


Lighter Hogs Pay More 


Ms: CONSUMER today is demanding light cuts 
4 in both fresh and cured meats. She does not 
want a big ham or a big slab of bacon with all the fat. 
Hams or sides of 8 to 12 pounds in weight are the most 
desirable sizes and are coming more and more to be the 
ones which bring the premium price. 

This situation is more prevalent in the East but is 
rapidly becoming general. Smart hog feeders are aware 
of the condition and many of them are taking advantage 
of it. For the most part hogs of 180 to 200 pounds give 
cuts of the desired size and it is the general rule for the 
National Order Buying Company to get very material 
premiums for Ohio and Indiana hogs of this weight. 
The time must come when all marketing organizations 
will be able to grade hogs and sell the ones that dress 
out premium cuts at premium prices to the grower. 

Added to the consumer demand for light hogs is the 
fact that it takes more feed to add weight to a large 
hog than to a small one. The Nebraska Experiment 
Station has shown that pigs weighing 100 to 150 pounds 
require 437 pounds of feed for each 100 pounds gain. 
This steadily increases to the point where hogs weighing 
300 to 350 pounds require 535 pounds of feed for each 
100 pounds gain. A third point in favor of marketing 
lighter hogs is that almost invariably a small national 
hog crop brings to the producers more revenue than a 
large one. 

We know that in many cases hog growers are not 
getting the premium that most consumers are willing 
to pay for light hogs. Where such is the case it is up to 
the growers to straighten out their own marketing 
machinery. Our hogs have been going on the market 
averaging 225 to 250 pounds in most sections. Lighter 
hogs will pay us greater profits. Unless we correct this 
situation we are going to see greatly depressed prices 
within the next two or three years. On the other hand 
we believe that the marketing of lighter hogs will at 
least greatly lengthen the present era of prosperity 
enjoyed by hog growers. 
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The city of Seville in Spain has played an interesting part in American history 


irdseye Views of Far Lands 


EVILLE and Cadiz are more closely 
associated with America than any 
other Spanish cities. They are only 
about 100 miles apart, and Cadiz is the 
port from which Columbus sailed when 
he discovered the new world. Seville is 
really the archive of Spanish antiquities, 
the cradle of Spanish romance, the 
treasure house of old records and manu- 
scripts that have to do with America. 
To students of the Bible these cities 
are especially interesting for 
they mark the western bound- 
ary of the then known world, 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


certain that the ruins of the Gold Tower 
on the banks of the river formed a part 
of the battlements of the castle. 

When the Spaniards conquered the 
Moors in the thirteenth century they 
made the Alcazar the palace of their 
kings, remodeling it after their own 
taste. The Moors were not only skilled 
workmen but great architects and engi- 
neers as well. In fine tiling, carved ceil- 
ings, geometrical figures, and graceful 


An interesting corner in Seville 


arches these Moorish workmen have 
perhaps never been surpassed. 

As you go thru room after room in the 
Alcazar of today you are amazed at the 
beauty of coloring, skill of workmanship, 
and faultless arrangement of the entire 
palace. The Court of the Maidens is 62 
by 50 feet with great arches supported 
by splendid marble columns. Perhaps 
the climax of all the rooms is the Hall 
of Ambassadors, beneath a great dome. 

In traveling around the world 
you will see no finer tapestry 
than in the Alcazar. 





being the Tarshish during the 
Golden Age of the Jews. The 
old Chronicler says, ‘‘For the 
king’s [Solomon’s] ships went 
to Tarshish with the servants 
of Hiram; every three years 
once came the ships of Tar- 
shish bringing gold, and sil- 
ver, ivory and apes, and pea- 
cocks.” 

_If the walls and founda- 
tions of these old cities could 
speak they could tell us of the 
conquest when the Phoenici- 
ans were overpowered by the 
warriors from Carthage, how 
they were in turn conquered 
by the Romans, who held the 
country for 600 years when 
the Vandals wrested it from 
them and named the land 
indilia.”” Then the Moors 

ime and dotted’ the land 
with their palaces. 

One of the finest of all these 
loorish palaces is the Al- 
cazar thru which I roamed 

a few hours. Originally 
s was a castle and evident- 
the precincts were larger 
n they are today for it is 








I was wonderfully inter- 
ested in the botanical gar- 
dens connected with the Al- 
cazar. The way they make 
trees and shrubbery grow like 
mighty arches and doorways 
is marvelous. I could hardly 
keep from reaching for some 
of the luscious oranges hang- 
ing from the trees. The sunken 
gardens and the immense 
subterranean bath all kept 
to this day as it was hundreds 
of years ago remind one that 
we of these .nodern times are 
not the only people who have 
had all the luxuries and con- 
veniences of life. 

Seville is said to be the 
cleanest city in Spain for its 
size and it is the fourth larg- 
est, containing about 227,000 
persons. When the Moors 
were overpowered by the 
Spaniards, the conquerors 
seem to have absorbed and 
intensified the cruelties of 
the conquered people. This 
is seen in their national sport, 
as the Spanish originated the 

[ Please turn to page 17} 
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Water Systems for the Farm 


The Hydro-pneumatic System 


Note: This is the third and last article 
of a series on farm water systems. The two 
previous articles appeared in June and 


July.— Editors. 


HIS type of system has been used 
on farms for a number of years, 
and it has shown a recent decided 
gain in popularity, especially where 
electricity is available as a source of 
power. The principle of the system is 
very simple. Water is pumped into an 
air-tight steel tank, the water 
entering the tank thru a pipe 


By M. M. JONES 


the pump if possible. Fortunately there 
are a number of different makes of good, 
dependable, complete electric water 
pumping and storage outfits on the 
market that are all ready to be con- 
nected to the well and the distributing 
pipes. Many manufacturers have com- 
plete lines of systems with various sizes 
and types of pumps and storage tanks, 
all fitted together into working units, so 
that all that is necessary is to select the 
proper size for the given farm and con- 
nect it. They are giving good service. 


deep-well outfits are a little larger, o: 
account of the additional power require: 
to lift the water from greater depths. 

The pressure-controlled switch on th: 
electric system turns the motor on whe 
the pressure in the supply tank become: 
low, say about 20 or 25 pounds per 
square inch, and turns the motor of! 
when the pressure reaches about 40 t 
45 pounds. The cut-in and the cut-out 
pressures can be adjusted or set lowe: 
or higher if desired. 

When a gas engine is used as powe! 
for a hydro-pneumatic sys- 
tem, it is a simple matter to 





at or near the bottom. Air is 
compressed into the top of 
the tank as the water is 
pumped in, thus forming an 
air cushion and a pressure 
which is used to deliver water 
from the tank as it is needed. 
The discharge pipe also leaves 
the tank near the bottom. 
Usually it is the same pipe 
thru which the water enters 
the tank. 

Any kind of power may be 
used with the hydro-pneu- 
matic system, altho electric 
power is the best. It is rather 
expensive to provide a large 
storage for water with this 
type of system; therefore, a 
storage tank, small compared 
to a gravity storage tank, is 
generally used and a power 
unit is selected which can be 
easily started and stopped 
and run at more frequent in- 
tervals. 


ke: working capacity of a 
hydro-pneumatic tank is 
small, usually 40 to 60 per- 
cent of its total capacity; that 
is, a hundred-gallon tank will 
deliver about 40 to 60 gallons 
before the pump would have 





















































arrange a stopping switch 
that cuts off ignition when th: 
required pressure has bee 
pumped up. A small air- 
cooled gas engine of about 
three-fourths horsepowe! 
makes a very good power fo: 
a hydro-pneumatic system o! 
moderate size. 


HEN a windmill is used 

a pressure cylinder cai 
be used to shut off the mil 
when the pressure is pumped 
up and to turn it on when the 
pressure goes down. 

Pumps on the hydro-pneu- 
matic systems must have at- 
tachments for pumping a 
small quantity of air with the 
water, or else the system will 
become “‘water-logged”’ after 
a period of use, as water 
gradually absorbs the air in 
the storage tank. As the air 
in the tank becomes less and 
less the “working capacity’ 
of the tank becomes less and 
less; that is, less water will be 
delivered before the pump 
will need to be started. On 
some of the older models of 
these systems, no air pump 
or attachments were used, so 








to be started. This is of no 
particular disadvantage, how- 
ever, when electricity from a 
high line is used for power. In fact, the 
tanks of some small systems of this type 
are so small that the motor starts as 
soon as from three to five gallons of 
water is withdrawn. 

Such a system with small tank is per- 
fectly satisfactory, except possibly when 
a small farm electric plant of the semi- 
automatic type is used for power, and 
the water system motor is large enough 
to cause the light-plant to start every 
time water is to be pumped. In cases like 
this it is better to have a storage tank 
large enough so that the pump will not 
have to operate more than four or five 
times a day. 

The storage tank of a hydro-pneu- 
matic system may be located in a pump 
pit at the well, or in the basement, or it 
may be buried in the ground with one 
end extending into a pump pit or pump 
house. It should be protected from 
freezing and should be located near the 
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A water system that will meet the needs of the entire farmstead 


There are two distinct kinds of these 
systems: those for shallow wells and 
cisterns, and those for deep wells. ‘The 
shallow-well systems are usually small, 
compact, simple, and efficient, and are 
automatic. Moreover, they ar: rather 
low in first cost. Of course, shallow-well 
outfits cannot be used where the water 
must be drawn vertically more than 
about 22 feet. The pump need not be 
set over the well or cistern, but may be 
located at any convenient point, such as 
the basement, as long as the pump is 
within a reasonable distance of the well 
or cistern. 

In the case of deep wells (where the 
water does not come within 22 feet of 
the surface of the ground), the pump 
must be placed directly over the well 
and the cylinder lowered down into the 
water or within 22 feet of the water. 
The deep-well systems are very similar 
to the shallow-well systems, except that 


it is necessary to drain the 
water out of these systems 
every few months to replen- 
ish the supply of air. 

It is a very simple matter to put a 
fresh-water attachment on any motor- 
driven water system. There should 
always be a check valve between the 
pump and the storage tank. To make the 
pump deliver fresh water, all that is 
necessary is to put in a tee in the lin: 
between the pump and this check valve 
and run this line to the fresh-water 
faucet. 

When this faucet is opened, the pres- 
sure between the check valve and the 
pump is relieved, and the pressure-con- 
trolled switch at once switches the motor 
on, and it starts pumping fresh water 
direct from the well. On the small sys- 
tems where only three to five gallons 
of water are stored, no fresh-water at- 
tachments are needed, as these systems 
are virtually fresh-water systems any- 
way. 

{ Please turn to page 42 
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Where is greater inspiration than that found in snowcapped mountains? 





Tips for Sagebrushers 


OW a “sagebrusher” is anyone, 

I large or small, young or old, who 

comes to a national park in a 
private automobile. 

Those who come by rail or by motor 
bus are “dudes.” 

In the good old days, before the motor 
car era, men and women who could ill 
ufford railroad fares to the national 
parks, but who wanted to know their 
vonders, used to pack their pots and 
‘ettles and children into covered wagons 
ind journey tediously across the plains 
ind the mountains to Yellowstone, the 
ind of the geysers. At night, en route, 

ey camped among the sagebrush, 
ence the nickname. 

These terms were used a bit derisively 
at first, but time has mellowed them, 
ind today dudes call each other dudes, 
ind like the name. And to be a sage- 
rusher or a dude is just part of the fun 

going to a national park. 

Twenty-five years ago 4 out of 5 of 

e 40,000 visitors to the national parks 

ere dudes, but a quarter of a century 

road building and automobile manu- 
icture has changed all that. Today the 
inual pilgrimage to the national parks 

bout 3,000,000 persons, and 4 out of 
are sagebrushers. 

lor the benefit of beginners at the art 


By FRANK J. TAYLOR 


of sagebrushing, it should be recorded 
here that each national park is different 
from all the others. Each has been set 
aside by Uncle Sam because of some par- 
ticular charm not duplicated anywhere 
else. And once a sagebrusher, you are in 
for about 20 summers of the greatest 
out-of-door sport in the world, because 
it takes that much time to make the 
complete rounds of the national. parks 
properly. 

‘“What’s the best national park to 
visit?” the uninitiated will ask. “I can 
go to only one park and I want to see 
the best one.” 

That is a tough question. Every park 
is the best, in its way, and the only 
answer to make is this: 

“Tf you like steep, rugged mountains 
and lakes and forests and trails, then 
go to Glacier National Park, in the 
northern Rockies. 

“Tf you hanker for geysers and boiling 
paint pots and wild animals and fine 
camping and fishing, go to Yellowstone. 

“If you want to trail ride up lofty, 
spectacular peaks, to the very top of the 
world, include Rocky Mountain Park. 

“Tf you thrill at ancient Indian cliff 
dwellings, figure on Mesa Verde. 

“Tf you seek vast red canyons and 
cliffs and deserts, there is nothing like 
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Zion and Bryce National Parks in Utah. 
“Tf you are interested in geology and 
the world’s greatest, most colorful and 
most colossal chasm, see Grand Canyon. 
“Tf it’s the earth’s largest and oldest 
living things, the giant big trees, by all 
means include Sequoia. 

“Tf you yearn for tremendous, surging 
waterfalls, plunging over cliffs half a 
mile high, you must go to Yosemite. 

“Tf it’s a living voleano peak, count 
in Mount Lassen. 

“Tf it’s the bluest, most entrancing 
mountain lake in this land, then don’t 
overlook Crater Lake. 

“In Rainier, it is The Mountain, 
lovely, serene, snow-capped, majestic.”’ 

That is quite an answer, and it but 
half tells the story, for in addition to the 
natural wonders, there are the forests, 
the animals, the trails, the fishing, and 
the numerous other vacation lures of the 
wilderness. The only way is to follow 
the example of tens of thousands of 
American families who follow the roads 
to romance each summer, picking a dif- 
ferent national park each year and sav- 
ing the others for future motor roving. 

Sagebrushing has become a fine Amer- 
ican art, our greatest out-of-door sport. 
Good roads, reliable automobiles, and 

[| Please turn to page 42 | 




































A steamer or cooker which may be 
used for preserving, cooking vegetables 
and meats. The double 
vents foods from sticking and burning 
and the perforated tray is removable 
so that the kettle can’ be used as any 
ordinary utensil, if desired. Notice 
the self-locking bail, which holds down 
the cover safely while draining off water 


Cake covers help to keep cakes, bre ads, 
and sandwiches fresh and moist. The 
tray is porcelain enamel and the cake 


can be cut and served on it 


Here is a set of colored refrigerator 
dishes large enough to provide for 
storage of a considerable quantity of 
food (the dishes have a capacity of 
one, two, and three quarts). They stack 
in a compact manner. Cooked or left- 
over food, which has been stored in 
the refrigerator, can be heated on the 
The detachable wire 
handle can be used for converting the 


range in these. 


dishes into sauce pans when heating 
food. When « mpty, the set takes up 
very little 


room as the dishes nest 


into each other 
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The sturdy refuse container of this sink bucket 

is extra large, having a three-quart capacity. 

There is a strainer bottom to permit water 

and juices from potato peelings, fruit parings, 

seeds, and coffee grounds to drain into th 

under utensil. This prevents stained sinlss 
and clogged drain pipes 














A ne 


sieve ring is held stationary in one 


) sifter for powered sugar. The 


hand end the can is turned back and 
forth as illustrated. The cross bars 
grind the powered sugar against the 
wire sieve. When not in use, the cap 
keeps out moisture and the sugar is 
always handy for sprinkling on dough- 


nuts, cakes, cookies, and berries 





An ideal pitcher . or iced drinks 
is one with a pinch spoul lip 
which holds the ice back whil 
pouring. It is just as efficient 


for waffle and pancake batter and 


is practical for the refrigerator too 





To be conve nue nt, a 
garbage pail should 
have a foot treadle, 
leaving both hands 
free. When foot is 
Te moved. cover clos s 
automatically. To be 
sanilary,thereshould 
be a removable inset 
pail or paper bag 
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HE McCormick-Deering FARMALL is the 
Tractor of Today—the leader of a new Agri- 
culture which applies power to every farm operation, 
including row-crops. The FARMALL marks a definite 
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break with all past tractor design. It completely solves 
the problem of applying power to row-crop farming. 


Where the others left off the 
FARMALL begins. It is a master- 
piece of design and efficiency— 
built to free agriculture from 
dependence on the horse—built 
to offer new opportunities to 
the row-crop farmer. Every line, 
every feature, every detail of the 
FARMALL has a practical pur- 
pose. The engineering skill and 
experience attained through al- 
most 100 years of farm equip- 
ment manufacture have gone 
into its making. 

With the FARMALL have 
come some twenty McCormick- 
Deering machines specially de- 
signed for its use. The FARM- 
ALL and FARMALL Equipment 
increase thé efficiency of man- 


power on the farm and eliminate 
time-wasting tasks. The FARM- 
ALL and its equipment make pos- 
sible the farming of more acres 
in less time and at lower cost. 


The McCormick-Deering 
FARMALL is on thousands of 
farms today, making them more 
productive, more easily handled, 
and more profitable than they 
ever have been. One man with 
a FARMALL can intensively 
farm up to 200 acres. What it 
has done for others on all kinds 
of farms and in all kinds of 
crops we know it can do for 
you. Investigate the FARMALL 
and FARMALL Equipment at 
the McCormick-Deering dealer’s 
store. Write us for catalogs. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. °f AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinios 
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HE FARMALL, with 2 or 4-row 
i planter, plants from 24 to 46 
acres of corn in a 10-hour day. 
Cultivates 2 or 4-rows; with 4-row 
outfit it cleans 33 to 50 acres a day 
and in later cultivatings, 50 to 65 
acres a day. Handles all haying 
| jobs, cutting a 14-foot swath with 
| 7-foot FARMALL powered mower 
i and 7-foot trailer mower attached, 
Wit also rakes, loaders, etc. Plowstwo 
| furrows, pulls all seed-bed imple- 
ments,and operates grain and corn 

| harvesting machines. Available 

1} for all drawbar, belt, and power 
ait take-off work, 
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| FARMALL Special Equipment 
1} chosen from this list greatly 
increases the FARMALL’S 
range of utility and value: 


Corn planters and drills, 2 
and 4-row 
4)! Cotton and Corn planters, 
2 and 4-row 
Loose-ground lister planters, 
| 2 and 4-row 
Bean planters, 4-row 
Beet planters, 6-row 
i Middle Busters 
\} Corn and Cotton cultivators, 
i] 2 and 4-row 
HT} Beet and bean cultivators, 
4-row 
| Potato cultivators, 4-row 
Lister cultivators, 2 and 4-row 
Mowers, 7 and 14-ft. cut 
|| Sweep rakes 
1] Corn Pickers 
I} Cotton dusters 
|  Power-drive potato diggers 
Farmall wagons 


“If it isn’t a 
McCORMICK-DEERING 
it isn’t a FARMALL” 
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McCORMICK-DEERING 
FARMALL | 





See Advertising Index, paae 61 
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S 
YOUR COMBINE 
"ALL THERE ''? 


A COMBINE is no better than its 
engine. The combine’s ability to ; 
harvest...when the grain is just 
right and the market most favorable 
..- depends almost entirely*upon the i 
engine. Engine trouble may put \ 


~~ 


your grain at the mercy of storms. 


A Waukesha powered combine 
means a speedy harvest. A Waukesha 
engine can and will deliver. Sturdy 
strength is built into every husky 
part...from the ground up...as 
only Waukesha can. The first self- 


* Sea 


powered combine ever built had a j 
Waukesha engine. Over twenty years’ 
experience puts into Waukesha en- 
gines that stamina which gives de- b 
pendability and low up-keep. pl 
You will be interested in our free ‘ 


booklet: *“‘Farm Profits Geared to 


%° 


in Engine. Every farmer and r 


dealer should write for a copy. 


ef 
F-8-30 t 


WAUKESHA ENGINES 


WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY - WAUKESHA, WIS. 
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Is Your Child Jealous? 


OME here, Betty, quick, befor 
little sister comes,” called Betty’: 
father. 
It is the sort of thing he has bee 
doing almost continually since the ‘nev 


| baby came. Sometimes he will almost 


deliberately put Betty down from hi 
knee and go to the baby’s crib where h 
will make a great demonstration over 
the younger child. 

It is so cute, you know, to see littl 
Betty’s exhibition of jealousy. And it 
gratifies a certain primitive vanity in th: 
father. But this momentary pleasur 
can hardly justify the fact that he is 
fostering the growth of jealousy in th« 


very depth of his child’s character. He 


is building a barrier between these tw: 
daughters of his. He is creating hatred 
in Betty’s heart when he should be cre- 
ating tenderness and love. 

It would be such a simple thing t 
arouse in Betty the feeling that thi 
tiny baby is a lovely new responsibility 
which Betty and Mother and Daddy 
must share together. The very helpless 
ness of the baby as compared to her ow 
strength and abilities would make 
strong appeal for Betty’s love. Th 
potentialities of love and desire for 
service are as strong within the chil 
character as those of jealousy and ha 
tred. 

But Betty’s father is only a “horribl: 
example.” Parents everywhere are un 
wittingly fostering that most undesir 
able trait of character—jealousy—ii 
their children. 

One parent sometimes appears to 
take up the time and interest of th 
other parent just to annoy the child. It 
is amusing to the parent because h: 
does not realize that he is paying for hi 
amusement with the loss of the child’s 


| affection. 


| GOMETIME jealousy is stimulated by 


continually praising and upholding 
a small relative or friend as a model 
When I was a little girl I had a mode! 
cousin. I remember very distinctly th: 
hatred that burned within me as | 
chased her about the house with th 
expressed intention of pulling out on 
of those too neatly braided pig tails. 

Still other parents make favorites and 


| show partiality. I know a mother who 


used to admit in the presence of her 
twin daughters that the red-haired on 
was her favorite. 

They are in college now. Recenth: 
an outstanding campus honor wa 
awarded the favorite. 

“T suppose I ought to be glad for 
Bricky,”’ said the other in a moment 
of unusual candor. “But I’m just plain 
jealous.” 

Often bashfulness and lack of self 
confidence are due to jealousy, the cause 
of which may be traced directly to : 
feeling created by the parent in th 


| mind of the child that he is less wel 
| loved than other children. 





On the other hand such an impressio1 
on the child mind may develop an en 
tirely opposite tendency, causing him to 
become domineering and exacting in an 
effort to gain attention for himself. 

Either type is greatly handicapped in 
his associations with people, the one 
lacking any positive magnetic force, and 
the other arousing active dislike.—L. 
P. B., Kans. 
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Birdseye Views of Far Lands 
[Continued from page 11] 


ull fight. Every town and city in the 
whole country has a Plaza de Toros, or 
large amphitheater with a bull ring in 
the center. 

The season for this heartless sport 
begins on Easter Sunday and from that 
date until November there is a bull 
fight every Sunday. The big Toros in 
Seville seats 14,000 persons and every- 
body who can get the price of a ticket 
loves to go. Some bull fighters make 
$100,000 per year. The prize fights of 
our own country are but little better 


and sometimes about as bloody, from | 


all reports. Here in Seville the last of 
February you may see the children on 
vacant lots playing bull fight as we see 
them in our country playing ball. 

[ rode nearly all over Seville in an 
automobile in spite of the fact that 
most of the 400 streets are so narrow 
that two cars cannot pass. Most of the 
streets are marked with an arrow and 
the drivers know just where to go. There 
were a lot of idle men on every hand but 
all seemed to be in a good humor. 

Everywhere you are besieged to pur- 
chase lottery tickets. Among the com- 
non people the lottery is a universal 
passion. Women and children get as 
much excited over it as men. As 50 per- 
cent of the people can neither read nor 
write there is not much published about it. 


GEVELE boasts of the second largest 
J cathédral in the world and many 
people believe this great church is the 
finest expression of religious art in ex- 
Saint Paul’s Cathedral in 
London is one of the largest churches in 
the world and yet its area is but 84,000 
square feet while the Seville Cathedral 
has 124,000 square feet. 

The Spanish people are all proud of 
some of their great artists. Murillo was 
one of the greatest and many of his 
paintings are in the cathedral. Many 
believe that he discovered some process 

f coloring that he never revealed to 
anyone. Many of his characters on can- 
vas are so lifelike that you almost wait 
for them to speak to you. In one gallery 
| saw his delineation of a crazy woman 
and she was so lifelike that I felt like 
running from her. 

The Spanish-American Exposition now 
going on in Seville is one of the most 
beautiful and artistic that has ever been 
held. Of course when America is spoken 

we naturally think of the United 
States, but after all the United States is 


istence. 


but a small part of the two great Ameri- | 


can continents. Our part in this exposi- 
tion is small indeed but we have a part 
in it. The United States building is per- 
manent, and when the exposition is fin- 
ished, this building will be occupied by 
our ambassador. 

Pizarro and Cortes were both born 
near Seville. While Columbus sailed 
from the port of Cadiz yet Seville has 
been the depository of all important 
records and as a setting is without a 
parallel for such an exposition that has 
t 


do with the Spanish colonization of | 


America. 


Note: Perhaps you are planning a 
trip to some foreign country. Our travel 
itor will gladly give you help without 
charge should you care to write to him 
eare of Successful Farming, Des 
\loines, lowa. 
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At oils look much alike 
+++ you cannot see the 
great economy of using only 
En-ar-co Motor Oil ... but 
your motor in car, tractor, 
or truck quickly shows the great 
difference...in smoother running, 
in freedom from heating ...ina 
minimum formation of carbon. 


Made from a paraffin base, recog- 
nized as best for automotive use 
.--refined and re-refined .:. tested 
and checked continuously ... ap- 
proved by manufacturers and 
proven by many years of use... 
En-ar-co Motor Oil has fairly 
won its popularity. 


Insist on En-ar-co Motor Oil. 
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Tue NATIONAL REFINING Co. 





Buy at the Sign of 
the Boy and Slate 





Game, ( 


Get This Handy Can of En-ar-co Household Oil 


You’ll find a hundred uses for it. Send the coupon. 


THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 
809 National Building - Cleveland, Ohio 
Enclosed find 25 cents (coin or stamps) for which mail me a Handy Oil 


can filled with En-ar-co Household Oil; and include ( 
) Bridge Score Pad. (Check which is wanted.) 























Post Office 
County State 
Dealer’s Name a 
(If coin is sent, protect with cardboard or paper) (F-122) 
ae - aeRO ERS 





See Advertising Index, page 61 
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The simpler the arrangement of the table the better when anything so lovely as the new tableglass is in use. The glass 


is crystal in the “‘millefleur’”’ design combined with ebony glass. The cloth of pale green with matching napkins is 


appliqued in white. 


in a black glass bowl 


No centerpiece could be more effective than the green grapes, red apples, and brilliant oranges 


Kiveryday Beauty 


EAUTY is fast becoming a very 

real need in our daily lives. I do 

not mean the extravagant and 
sumptuous beauty which only great 
wealth can buy, but an increasing use of 
gracious line and pleasing color and the 
artistic combination of both in the ob- 
jects around us. We realize at last that 
even useful things may also be decora- 
tive and good-looking. It is one of the 
outstanding merits of modern industry 
that by reason of the machine and mass 
production much beauty which was 
once rare and costly and of exclusive 
design is now available to all of us and 
because of our constantly growing taste 
takes its place as a matter of course in 
the daily round of our lives. 

Take glass for instance. Centuries ago 
the making of glass was a precious art, 
particularly in Italy, and only the very 
wealthy could afford to indulge in it. 
Even today Venetian glass is a synonym 
for an extraordinary bit of beauty—and 
a costly one. Slow to yield to mechanical 
processes, it was not until 1900 that the 
machine took over much of the glass- 
making that had always been done by 
hand. 

In the transition period, much of its 
beauty was lost. It has remained for the 
present day to restore the artistic love- 
liness of glass and keep it within a price 
that is possible for even the simplest 
table. Consequently, we find modern 
glassware with three great assets—its 
loveliness, its low cost, and its practical 
value, for modern science has contrib- 
uted its share in the process and made it 
quite satisfactory for serving all kinds 
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By HELEN SPRACKLING 


of hot foods and drinks. It is so hard 
that it is most difficult to craze or chip. 

Imagine an entire dinner tabie set in 
colorful shining glass! See its soft deli- 
cate color, its shining play of light. 
Served in such loveliness, the simplest 
meal is a veritable “‘party”’ and the most 
delicate appetite cannot fail to respond 
to such a charming picture. The colors 
in this glass dinnerware are exquisite— 
a clear cool green, rich amber, azure 
blue, golden topaz, and a delicate rose. 

The green and the blue are particu- 
larly refreshing colors for summer tables, 
the rose glass suggests apple blossoms, 
sweet peas, and roses, and is very appro- 
priate for April, May, and June tables. 
It has a jewel-like charm on any evening 
dinner table. The amber and the golden 
topaz are rich colors which blend well 
with any setting and reflect the brilliant 
sunshine of day or the soft candlelight of 
evening with sparkling beauty. 


HIS colorful glass may be had with a 
delicate tracery of design or per- 
fectly plain. New forms add to its inter- 
est; plates, for instance, may be round or 
square and, if you choose a plain glass, 
also eight-sided. One may buy a com- 
plete luncheon or dinner set which in- 
cludes all that is to be had in a set of 
china dishes; or, what is better yet, it 
may be purchased in open stock fashion, 
a piece or half a dozen at a time with 
complete assurance that in a year’s time 
one may add more in the same color and 
design. 
There is a handsome new ebony glass 
that is typically a modern product. 


When I say “modern” I do not mear 
“modernistic,” angular, and extreme in 
style but something that is a real devel- 
opment of modern science, modern ma- 
chines, and modern business methods. 
This also means a freedom from the old 
ideas of design. Sometimes it is a new 
use of color that stamps a thing as mod- 
ern; sometimes a new texture. It is never 
modern just because it is geometric in 
design. 


f bewey stunning black glass is generally 
plain; sometimes trimmed with a 
fine gold line. While it does not come in 
a complete dinnerware assortment, one 
may get two or three sizes of plates be- 
sides bread-and-butters, a cream soup 
service, cups and saucers of different 
sizes, and a number of novelty pieces 
such as compotes, centerpieces with 
matching candlesticks, flowerholders, 
and so on. 

Combined with colored china or other 
glass in color or crystal, its dark sleek 
beauty acts as an accent and produces a 
most effective table. Suppose, for in- 
stance, your best china has a great deal 
of pink in it. If you will add bread-and- 
butter plates of black glass and possibly 
a low bowl as a flowerholder for the 
center of the table, your table will as- 
sume a new and emphatic charm. Add 
also clear crystal tumblers with black, 
square-footed bases and it has the final 
touch of distinction. 

Always I linger admiringly over the 
colored glassware thinking there can be 
nothing lovelier until I come to the 

[ Please turn to page 20] 
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50c-quality 
LISTERINE 

Shaving Cream 

New 25c¢ 




















At the first sign of trouble-LisTERINE 


instantly 


HENEVER the flesh is broken by a 
scratch, cut, sting, or burn, douse on 
full strength Listerine immediately. 

This pleasant precaution may spare you 
serious trouble. For when the flesh is broken, 
dangerous disease germs enter the wound. 
Unchecked, they may cause serious infection. 

Listerine combats infection because when 
used full strength it kills germs in 15 seconds. 
Within that time even the virulent Staphylo- 


coccus Aureus (pus) and Bacillus Typhosus 
(typhoid) germs are killed by it in counts 
ranging to 200,000,000. 

Possessing this amazing germicidal power, 
Listerine is nevertheless a safe, non-poisonous, 
and pleasant germicide to use. It soothes the 
painful areas, and heals the tissue. 

Keep a bottle always handy in your bath 
room cabinet and in case of accident, use it 
freely, meanwhile calling your physician. 


soothes... heals ...combats infection 


kills 200,000,000 germs in 15 seconds 


(fastest killing time accurately recorded by science) 


See d {dvertising Inde t 
























“Mother, listen! 
It talks out loud!” 


No WONDER Kellogg’s Rice Krispies captivate children. The 


minute you tilt the cream pitcher, these nourishing rice 


bubbles begin to crackle and pop. And how good they taste! 
Serve this delightful cereal for breakfast tomorrow. All the 


family will welcome its crunchy crispness, its flavor of toasted 


rice. Extra good with fresh or canned fruits or sweetened 


with honey. 


Rice Krispies are fine for lunch or dinner. Ideal for the 


kiddies’ supper. Easy to digest. Wholesome. You'll like to 


munch Kellogg’s Rice Krispies right out of the package. 


And try the recipes on the carton. Macaroons, candies. But- 


tered Rice Krispies! Sprinkle on 
ice cream. Put them in soups. 
Order from your grocer. Always in 
the red-and-green package. Served 
by hotels, restaurants, cafeterias, 
on dining-cars. Last year, a new 
sensation—today, one of the most 
popular cereals! Made by Kellogg 
in Battle Creek. 


RICE 
KRISPIES 
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Everyday Beauty 
Continued from page 18 


crystal glass and then I am torn betwee 

the two. There is an elegance and clean- 

cut beauty about. crystal glass that n: 

other seems quite to possess. It may bi 

had quite plain, flawless,and clear as a 
| jewel, etched in soft feathery designs, or 
adorned with precise little flower motifs. 
It, too, has square or round plates of 
several sizes, cups and saucers to match, 
finger bowls, cream soups, and any num- 
ber of sherbets and glasses in the sam: 
design. 

It is the height of smartness to com- 
bine this handsome crystal glass with 
black glass using color in the cloth and 
centerpiece. For instance to have an 
effective luncheon table, one needs only 
to use a pale yellow linen cloth, napkins 
that match, crystal glass luncheon 
plates, black glass bread-and-butter 
plates, drinking glasses that match the 
plates in crystal but have black glass 
bases, and then use as a centerpiece old- 





fashioned yellow roses from the garden, 
in a black bowl. Lacking the old-fash- 
ioned roses which I know are becoming 
rarer, one could use nasturtiums or 
marigolds. 

If you prefer rose, use a pale pink 
cloth and roses or sweet peas for a 


| centerpiece. With a delicate blue cloth 


one could use bachelor buttons or del- 
phinium, The latter combines beauti- 
fully with pink roses which only serve t: 
emphasize the delicacy of the blue. 
But lovely glass is not all confined t: 
dinnerware. The stemware is fascinating 
and there are many new shapes and de- 


| designs. Conventionally shaped tall- 


stemmed glasses and goblets come in the 
colors that match the dinnerware. These 
vary in size and shape according to their 
definite use. There are crystal goblets 


| with colored stems and bases, and vice 





versa. One can seem to please almost 
any taste and decorative idea. 

Probably the most interesting at the 
moment are the square-footed glasses 
which I have already briefly mentioned. 
These have amber, green, crystal, or 
black bases with chubby, roundish tops 
that are plain, ringed with black or gold, 
or etched in some delicate design. Altho 
all in the same style there is much va- 
riety in the size of these footed glasses, 
ranging from a tiny glass to hold salted 
nuts, a larger one for fruit cocktail, one 
for grapefruit, and so on thru various 
sizes of drinking glasses up to the large 
iced tea tumbler. 


HE designs in themselves are well 

nigh irresistible. For the most part 
they are floral. One that is very attractive 
is called the ‘‘millefieur” pattern. Scat- 
tered over the crystal glass are tiny prim 
flowers which derive their source, so it is 
said, from the motif in an old tapestry. 
I can easily imagine this particular de- 
sign in a setting of charming simplicity 
with little linen doilie sets, expanses of 
polished table top, quaint china, and a 
bowl of garden flowers as a centerpiece. 

If you do not care for a floral pattern 
there is a feathery fern design which is 
attractive and unusual. Another called 
“fountains” is exactly like convention- 
alized playing fountains whose soft 
tracery over the glass is most charming. 
Perhaps the most striking and most 
modern in idea is that on which the 
only decoration is thin bands of gold or 
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black. In every case these designs in 
vlass and goblet are matched in the 


rystal glass tableware, 


lor instance, in washing glass it is al- 
ways wise to lay a folded towel in the 
ottom of the dishpan and another on 
the drying rack. If the glass slips from 
one’s fingers this simple precaution may 


No story about glass is quite complete 
thout a word about its care. Keeping 
ie’s glass beautiful and free from chip 
d breakage is a matter of habit, of 
etting started in the right direction. 


save actual breakage. 


Use a soft brush for washing cut glass. 
Do not use strong soap with glass that 
is decorated with applied color or gold, 
as the soap will eat it off. A drop of am- 
nonia in the water when washing plain 
glass will add sparkle and brilliance. 
Dry all glass on soft linen, lintless 
towels. In the matter of heat remember | 
that hot foods, soup, coffee, and tea, 
may be safely used with this new glass- 
ware. It is, of course, never wise to 
pour boiling water on glasses that have 
held ice but you can pour hot tea into an 
iced tea glass that has cracked ice in it 
providing you first put a silver spoon in 


the glass. 


Whether you have a full dinner set or | 
only a pice or two of glass its possession 
will bring you a great deal of pleasure | 
for it is a fine example of modern beauty. 


Its sparkle is a source of joy. 








These Successful Farming 


Services Will Help You 
No. S-E-1I, Entertainment Leaflet 


(2 cents). 
No. S-E-2, Community Club Stunts 
(6 cents). 
No. S-E-3, Colonial Playlet (4 cents). 
No. S-E-4, The May Bee (2 cents). 
No. S-E-5, An Amalgamated Birth- 
day Party (2 cents). 
No. S-E-6, This Bookish Day (2 
cents). 
No. S-E-7, Reading for Profit and 
Pleasure (2 cents). 
No. S-E-8, A Columbus Day Pro- 
gram (2 cents). 
No. S-E-9, Words and Their Uses 
(2 cents). 
No. S-E-10, The Plymouth Rock 
Party (2 cents). 
No. S-E-I!, Program Pointers (2 
cents). 
No. S-E-12, Harvest Haunts (2 
cents). 
No. S-E-14, Everyday Heroes (2 
cents). 
No. S-E-15, Appreciation of the Out- 
of-Door World (2 cents). 
No. S-E-16, Adventurous Mothers (2 
cents). 
No. S-E-12, Vacation Trails for the 
Stay-at-Home (2 cents). 
No. S-F-1, Canned Meat Before and 
After (2 cents). 
No. S-F-3, Meat Recipes for Large 
Crowds (2 cents). 
No. S-F-4, Campfire Menus (4 cents). 
No. S-F-5, Time-Table for Canning 
Fruits and Vegetables (2 cents). 
Favorite Recipes From the Canned 
Meat Contest (10 cents). 
Your Clothes If You Are Stout (10 
cents). 
Clothes for Maternity Wear and the 
Layette (10 cents). 
he Farmhouse Keeps Pace (20 
cents). 
Folk Dances and How to Do Them 
(15 cents). 
Furnishing the Farm Home (5 cents). 
The Farmstead Landscaped (!0cents). 
Quick Bread Recipes (10 cents). 
New Barns From Old Ones (10 cents). 
Oldtime Quilting Patterns (10 cents). 
Designs for Wooden Toys (3 cents) 
The Poultry Flock (10 cents). 
Our Babies (30 cents). 
The Growing Child (30 cents). 
Health Programs for Rural Groups 
1 cent). 
Meal Planning Chart (2 cents). 


AL inquiries relating to any of our 
features, such as home furnishings, 
foods, health, kitchen equipment, or 
poultry raising, will receive prompt 
attention. 
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Listen!... Learn why millions 


of cake makers 








Pei them! Just ask the women who use 
Calumet. They know! They'll tell you the 
| secret of Calumet’s popularity . . . . “Makes 
| baking success so sure and easy’’. . . ‘‘Fluffy, 
tender biscuits every time—though my oven 
is undependable."’. . .“‘My cakes were always 
pretty good—now they're simply delicious.”” 
Calumet does such marvels for baking be- 
Cause it acts twice—not once. Calumet's first 
action, in the mixing bowl, starts the leav- 
ening. Then, in the oven, the second action 
begins. It continues the leavening. Up!... up! 
. . . it keeps raising the batter and holds it 
high and light. Cakes, muffins, quick breads— 
turn out so fine and delicate, beautifully baked. 
All baking powders are required by law to 
be made of pure, wholesome ingredients. But 
not all are alike in their action. Not all will 
give equally fine results in baking. Calumet is 
scientifically made of exactly the right ingredi- 
ents, in exactly the right proportions to pro- 
duce perfect leavening action—Double-Action. 
Make a Calumet cake to-day! See for your- 
self why Calumet is the largest-selling baking 
powder in the world. Remember to use only 
one level teaspoon of Calumet to each cup of 
sifted flour. This is the usual Calumet propor- 
tion and should be followed for best results— 
areal economy! .. . Mail coupon for wonder- 

ful new Calumet Baking Book. 


CALUMET 


DP>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>5>5>>>>595>>>>>>. 


Marion JANE ParKER 
c/o Calumet Baking Powder Company, (Inc.) 
4100 Fillmore Street, Chicago, III. 
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“ill in completely—print name and address 
Fill pletely —t d add 


Calumet's Douste-A cr 


Please Send me, free, a copy of the new Calumet Baking Book. 
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ist ACTION 


2nd ACTION 


MAKE THIS TEST 


Naturally, when bcking, you can't 
see how Calumet's Double-Action 
works inside the dough or batter to 
make st rise. But, by making this 
simple demonstration with Calu- 
met Baking Powder and water ina 
glass, you can see clearly how Calu- 
met acts twice to make your baking 
better. Put two level teaspoons of 
Calumet into a glass, add two tea- 
spoons of water, stir rapidly five 
times and remove the spoon. The 
tiny, fine bubbles will rise slowly, 
half filling the glass. This is Calu- 
met's first action—the action that 
Calumet specially provides to take 
place in the mixing bowl when you 
add liquid to your dry ingredients. 

After the mixture has entirely 
stopped rising, stand the glass ina 
pan of hot-water on the stove. Ina 
moment, a second rising will start 
and continue until the mixture 
reaches the top of the glass. This is 
Calumet's second action—the ac- 
tion that Calumet holds in reserve 
to take place in the heat of your 
oven. Make this test to-day. See 
Calumet's Double-Action which 
protects your baking from failure. 


The Double-Acting 
Baking Powder... 


A Product of General Foods Corporation 


© 1930, G. F. CORP. 
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See Advertising Index, page 61 
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Successful 





Recipes 





Delicious Roast Beef 

Place a 4-pound rump roast in a roast- 
er, put salt, pepper, and 44 teaspoonful 
of ground allspice over meat. Cut up 2 
onions over it. Pour over a can of toma- 
toes, then sprinkle generously with flour. 
Put enough water in pan to cook meat 
tender. Roast until tender. When done, 
take from oven and remove crust formed 
by flour and tomatoes. Then make 
gravy in pan. This is fine and serves 10. 
—Mrs. J. H. P. 


Stuffed Tomatoes 


6 medium-ripe tomatoes 14 
1 small potato, cooked 
1 small onion, cooked 2 cupful of mayonnaise 
1 cupful of cooked celery dressing 

44 cupful of chopped olives 


cupful of carrots, 
cooked 


1 


Scoop out pulp of tomatoes. Chop the 
ingredients in order given and cook. 
Mix thoroly with mayonnaise, adding 
the tomato pulp. Bake in moderate oven 
until tops of tomatoes brown. Serve hot. 

kK. P., Minnesota. 


English Apple Pie 
114 eupfuls of light brown % 


sugar 


cupful of butter 
bo teaspoonful of salt 

4 cupful of flour 

Blend these four ingredients together 
as you would when making pie crust. Pare 
and slice a dozen apples, and place them 
in a baking dish. Over the apples place 
the above mixture. Bake in a moderate 
oven 1 hour. Cool a little and serve 
with whipped or plain cream. 

Note: Do not add any moisture to 
the first mixture. It has the appearance 
of pie crust before the liquid is added.— 


Mrs. J. W.C., Ill. 


Banana Cantaloupe 
2 tablespoonfuls of gela- 6 mashed bananas 
tine ‘9 eupful of lemon juice 
14 cupful of cold water Ladyfingers 
1 cupful of scalded cream 1 pint of whipped cream 
or milk ‘4 cupful of sugar 
3 egg whites, beaten stiff 
Soak the gelatine in the cold water for 
5 minutes. Add the hot cream or milk 
and sugar and stir until the gelatine is 
dissolved. Cool until slightly thickened. 
Add the bananas and lemon juice, then 
the egg whites. Lastly, fold in the 
whipped cream. Line a mold with va- 
nilla wafers or ladyfingers and put n 
the mixture. Chill until firm and serve 
plain or with additional whipped cream. 
—Mrs. L. B., Llinois. 


For Baked Vegetables 


2 cupfuls of boiled pota- 1 cupful of boiled car- 
toes, diced rots, diced 
44 cupful of chopped onion 
Season with salt and small quantity 
of pepper, and mix. Put one-half of this 
mixture in a 2-quart enameled pudding 
dish. Put a layer of bread crumbs over 
top also seasoned slightly with salt and 
pepper, then dot over with butter. Add 
remaining half of vegetables and finish 
with another layer of crumbs as before. 
Fill dish with rich sweet milk almost to 
top of crumbs and bake in moderate 


> 
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All recipes on this page have been carefully 
tested in our T'asting-Test Kitchen. 


oven 45 to 60 minutes, according to 
heat. Serve from the dish in which they 
are baked. This serves 4 to 6.—Mrs. 
N. B., Michigan. 


Orange Cake 


16 cupful of butter 14 teaspoonful of salt 


1 cupful of sugar 1 egg : 
1 cupful of raisins ground 1 cupful of sour milk or 


fine buttermilk 


Orange peel ground fine 2 cupfuls of flour 


1 teaspoonful of soda 

Cream butter, add sugar, then raisins 
and orange peel. Add the weill-beaten 
egg and milk, then flour mixed with 
soda and salt. Beat well, bake in mod- 
erate oven 45 minutes. Put juice of 1 
orange and juice of 4% lemon in cup with 
16 cupful of sugar. Let set. When cake 
is baked, spread this juice over cake 
and let it soak in. Do not frost.—Miss 
I. H., Minn. 


Stuffed Pepper 


2 cupfuls of left-over 1 small onion, chopped 
cooked meat, fish, or fine 

fowl, with portion of Seasoning of salt and 
fat paprika 

cupful of mashed or 6 peppers, parboiled 
finely diced potatoes 


Chop meat and mix it in with pota- 
toes. Add the seasoning and enough 
gravy to moisten. Scoop the inside out 
of the peppers and fill with the meat 
mixture. Lay a slice of tomato on top of 
each pepper, and bake in shallow pan 
with sufficient gravy to prevent burning. 
Baste occasionally and serve hot. To- 
matoes may be stuffed the same way, 
but need not be parboiled.—Mrs. H. 
H. O. 


Delicious Cake 


2 eggs ¥% cupful of hot water 
14 cupfuls of sugar 14 teaspoonfuls of bak- 
Pinch of salt 


ing powde Tr 
1% cupfuls of flour 1 teaspoonful of flavor- 


ing 

Add pinch of salt to yolks and beat 
thoroly. Beat whites, then beat in half 
of the sugar and mix with yolks. Then 
add water, rest of sugar, flour, and bak- 
ing powder. Bake in 4 small layers, or 
3 fairly large ones. 

Filling 

2 tablespoonfuls of corn- 1 cupful of raisins 

starch 1¢ cupful of chopped 
1 cupful of sugar nut meats 
1 cupful of milk or cream 1% teaspoonful of vanilla 

Blend sugar and cornstarch. Add milk 
and cook over hot water until thick. 
Add raisins and continue cooking for 10 
minutes. Add nuts and vanilla. Cool and 
spread between layers. Serve with 
whipped cream.—Mrs. B. L. A., Ten- 
nessee. 





Send your favorite recipe which 
has not been published in 
Successful Recipe department. 
One dollar will be paid for each 


one printed. 


Pineapple Ham 


Trim a thick slice of ham. Place in a 
baking pan with a small amount of hot 
water and bake slowly, for 30 minutes. 
Drain off fat. Pour on % cupful of pine- 
apple juice. Cover ham with slices of 
‘anned pineapple. Sprinkle with brown 
sugar. Baste frequently until the ham is 
done. Turn pineapple to allow sides to 
brown. When ham is baked, put a few 
marshmallows on each slice of pineapple 
and return to oven until marshmallows 
puff up and brown. Serve at once. 
Mrs. H. H. 8. 


Chocolate Doughnuts 


1 cupful of sugar 34 cupful of sour milk 

3 eggs well beaten 4% cupfuls of flour 

1 cupful of mashed pota- 4 teaspoonfuls of baking 
toes powder 


2 squares of melted choco- % 


ate 1 teaspoonful of salt 
2 level tablespoonfuls of 4 teaspoonful of vanilla 
shortening 


teaspoonful of soda 


Mix the sugar, soft shortening, and 
beaten eggs together. Melt the shaved 
chocolate in the hot mashed potatoes. 
Add the sour milk gradually, beat 
smooth, and add to the above mixture. 
Sift all dry ingredients together. Roll 
out 14 of an inch thick. Cut and fry in 
deep fat, turning frequently until brown. 
Drain and roll in powdered or granu- 
lated sugar. This makes 3 dozen medi- 
um-sized doughnuts.—Mrs. A. O., Kans. 


Bobatee 


1¢ pound of cooked chopped meat: beef, mutton, or 


vea 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

1 onion, sliced thin and fried in the butter 

1 cupful of milk 

1 good-sized slice of bread, soaked in the milk 

2 eggs beaten light 

6 or 8 almonds, or 2 tablespoonfuls of ground wal- 
nuts (ground fine) 

11% teaspoonfuls of curry powder 

Juice of 44 lemon 


Mix together and bake in buttered 
dish one-half hour. Serve with boiled 
rice. Serves 6.—Mrs. W. L., Wisconsin. 

Ham Muffins 


14 cupful of butter 34 eupful of chopped 
4 I PI 


1 beaten egg cooked ham 

3 teaspoonfuls of baking %4 cupful of graham 
powder flour 

1 cupful of milk 1 tablespoonful of sugar 

14 teaspoonful of salt 1 cupful of white flour 


Beat the butter to a cream. Add the 
beaten egg and milk. Sift the baking 
powder, sugar, salt, and flour together. 
Add to the mixture with the graham 
flour. Stir only until mixed. Fold in the 
chopped ham. Drop into greased muffin 
tins and bake in a hot oven 25 minutes. 
Serve hot.—Mrs. J. T., Minnesota. 


Delicious Ginger Snaps 


‘Mix thoroly 1 cupful each of molasses, 
sugar, and butter, 1 tablespoonful of 
ginger, and 2 teaspoonfuls of soda dis- 
solved in a little hot water. Add flour 
(about 3% cupfuls) as can be stirred 
with a spoon. Pinch off pieces the size of 
a walnut, roll in the shape of a ball. 
Drop onto buttered tin and bake in a 
fairly hot oven.—P. C., Minnesota. 
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ETTER performance is the reward 
of an ever-increasing proportion of 


Hat 9 


particular motor car, truck, tractor 
and stationary engine owners, the world 
over, who are changing to Champion 
Spark Plugs. 


A complete set of new Champions in 
each engine gives you the benefit of 
improved performance readily percep- 
tible even to the most inexperienced. 


If you are not now using Champions, 
we invite you to prove to yourself, be- 
yond all question of doubt, that they do 
improve performance by installing a 
set. Notice the easier starting, greater 
power and economy. 


No spark plugs—not even Champions 
—can maintain maxinfum efficiency 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, 


4 ee CAN 





Spark 


indefinitely. Acknowledged everywhere 
and by the greatest authorities as the 
better spark plugs, even Champions 
should be changed at least once a year. 


Millions of motorists and all motor car 
manufacturers have found this practice 
an actual economy, in the same way 
that the regular change of crankcase 
oil is an economy. But judge this for 
yourself by installing a new set. 


The reward of this better performance 
is no further than the nearest of 
Champion’s 100,000 dealers. 
to-date chart shows the one size and 


His up- 


type Champion which expert factory 
engineers recommend for each engine 
in your farm equipment. He will be 


glad to serve you. 


TOLEDO, OHIO; WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


See é {dvertising In / vr, page 61 
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Old ways seem crude 
once you know the lasting 
comfort of Kotex 


~iandll "ie... 
Your future health depends upon 
the sanitary care you give your- 
self now. Kotex is safe, modern, 
comfort-giving. Many leading 
hospitals use it. So should you. 


OU'LL never go back to old- 

fashioned makeshifts, once you've 
tried Kotex—the modern sanitary pad. 
Women who value good health, who 
are particular about their personal care, 
wouldn't think of using any other kind 
of sanitary protection. 

For one thing, it’s so much safer. 
You dispose of it immediately after 
use. Old ways seem crude, indeed, 
once you're accustomed to this newer, 
cleaner method. 

Hospitals use it . . . many of the very 
finest hospitals, where every precaution 
is taken to guard the comfort and health 
of patients. And now you can have this 
very same care ... at very little cost. 


Highly absorbent, scientifically made 


The material of which Kotex is made 
is five times more absorbent than the 
finest surgical cotton! This wonderful 
material is Cellucotton (not cotton) 
absorbent wadding. It is not cotton... 
but a cellulose substance which per- 
forms the same sanitary function with 
greater absorbency and comfort than 
the softest cotton. 

Then, too, Kotex is specially shaped 
to fit. It leaves no awkward lines, even 
under the smooth-fitting dresses of to- 
day. Every one of these things makes 








KOTEX IS SOFT... 


1 Not a deceptive softness, that soon 
packs into chafing hardness. But a deli- 
cate, fleecy softness that lasts for hours, 

2 Safe, secure ...Keeps your mind at 
ease. 

3 Rounded and tapered corners— 
for inconspicuous protection. 

4 Deodorizes, safely, thoroughly, by a 

special process. 

5 Disposable, completely, instantly. 

Regular Kotex—45c for 12 
Kotex Super-Size—65c for 12 

Also regular size singly in vending cabinets 

through West Disinfecting Co. 


KOTEX SANITARY APRON at any 


Ask to see.the KOTEX BELT =| 
drug, dry goods or department store. 
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a difference to you. Send for a trial 
packet of Kotex and see if you don’t 
agree that it’s better, finer, daintier than 
anything you've ever used. 

—" + 
TRY KOTEX-—FREE ...3 Kotex pads will be 
mailed to” you in a plain wrapper, as soon as this 
coupon is received. Also, a very interesting and 
valuable booklet by Dr. G. H. Williamson on 
Personal Hygiene for Women. It answers many 


questions that are in every woman's mind. The 
sample and the booklet are yours, at no cost. 


ADO SK 


The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 





KOTEX COMPANY, 180N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me 3 Kotex pads and a copy of 


Dr. Williamson's book on Personal Hygiene. 
SF-8 





Important Little Beauty Habits 


OW would you like to be just about 

ten times as good looking as you 

are this minute? All right, let’s stop and 

take inventory of ourselves and see if it 
cannot be done. 

There are so many little beauty habits 
that can be formed. Each one of them is 
very important, too, if we are to be as 
good looking as it is possible for us to be. 
Even the plainest person will sparkle 
and shine with attractiveness if 
forms these important little beauty 
habits. And the girl who is gifted by 


she 


| nature with good looks will, with their 





use, become a stunning beauty. Some 
of these all-important habits are not 
generally considered “beauty” habits. 
But without them no person can be well 
groomed. 

Hose should be changed daily. Lots of 
girls find it easy to wash their hose just 
before going to bed. Shoes must posi- 
tively shine and the heels must never 
be run over. Gloves must always be 
clean. Your hat must not only be appro- 
priate for the occasion but, if it’s a felt 
hat, it should be well brushed. Generally 
speaking, the plainer the hat, the better. 
And, as for the dress itself, besides being 
clean, it must be pressed to a turn. 
Every frill must be just right. 


IMAGINE you are saying “Yes, all 

these things are true, but where do the 
habits come in?” Well, I will tell you. 
The easiest way never to be caught off 
your guard and to always have the 
reputation of being well groomed is to 
attend to the freshness and cleanliness 
of all your wearing apparel when you 
take it off. 

Now for the beauty habits that every- 
body admits come under the heading of 
beauty. 

Perfect cleanliness is at the base of 
all good complexions, of all glossy, 
healthy hair, and of all fingernail and 
hand beauty. Make it a habit to always 
cleanse your face before you go te bed. 
Use soap and water or cream or what- 
ever method of cleansing you find best, 
but never fail to do it. 

Wash your teeth as regularly as you 
eat a meal. Have a certain time for 
washing your hair. Most people find 
every two weeks a good period for sham- 
pooing. But whatever it is, stick to it. 
3rush your hair a certain number of 
strokes every day. 

At least once a week after you have 
washed your hands, push the cuticle 
back from your nails. File them regu- 
larly. Bathe regularly—every day if 
possible. Every morning before break- 
fast drink a glass or two of water, either 
hot or cold. Make it a practice to have 
at least one good salad to eat every day. 

Do not ever get so careless with your 
appearance that you do not care if your 
nose shines. Keep a box of face powder 
and a powder puff, along with a mirror 
in the kitchen, so that even if you are 
hot and tired after the preparation of 
a big meal, that terrible give-away shine 
can be hastily removed. 

Do you know the shade of powder and 
rouge your complexion requires? Are 
you overweight? Are you badly freckled 
or sunburned? Just write your beauty 
problems to Mary Joan, inclosing a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, and 
she will answer you promptly. Address 
Mary Joan, in care of Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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What a Mirror Can Do 


[* WAS so hard to get the children to 
4 wash properly, I was always after 
4 them. Then I realized that the mirrors 





were all so high that they could not | 


easily see themselves to determine how 

dirty they were or just where the dirt was. 

I bought a large mirror 40"by 18 inches 

and had it hung in the dining-room so 

that even 3-year-old Betty could easily 

see her entire figure. It was hung so that 

we would get the full view of ourselves 

as we came from the kitchen to the din- 
ing-room. 

pal At first it was a great game for the 


children to wash then run in before the | 


mirror to see if they were clean. Then 
to the old questions “Am I clean?” or 
“T don’t need much washing, do I?” I 
would say ‘Run in and see.” There, 
before the glass, every bit of dirt would 
show up. 

I soon found them all washing much 
better, their hair combed more of the 
time, and their clothes kept cleaner or 


i ins 





part.—E. T. 8. 


Family Belongings 


ITTLE Ruth grew desperately home- 
sick while visiting some relatives. 


RR Se SY 


changed without much talking on my | 


They still love to recount the tearful | 
insistence with which she kept saying: | 


BG “T-want to go home where I belong!’ 

Most country children still have this 
loyal sense of belonging somewhere and 
wanting to be there most of the while. 
Too seldom do we realize that one 
trouble with wayward young people is 
their feeling that there is no home place 
where they are truly loved and wanted. 

However we may feel with regard to 
other young folks, it behooves us to give 
every child of the household from 
earliest understanding the precious 
sense of being one with the rest of a 
loving, co-operative group. “All for 
each and each for all,”’ should be every 
family’s motto. 

The only child or one who comes into 
the home several years after the other 
sons and daughters may stand in need 
of special help in learning to feel this 
group unity. He belongs to the family 
and has claims upon all the rest; but 
except as infancy requires protection, 
his rightful claim upon those brothers 
and sisters is no greater than theirs upon 
nim. 

There comes a time in the lives of 
some older children when they, too, need 
$ to have this truth made comfortingly 
é real, lest they fancy themselves cal- 
4 lously crowded out of the parental nest. 

Again, “belong” is a good family 
word in its idea of suitability, agree- 
ment, fitness. Every true home has its 
own distinctive standards. Its members 
instinctively realize when and why op- 
posing — “do not belong in the 
picture.” Girls and boys are thus for- 
tified against many a temptation which 
vould otherwise overwhelm them before 
they have thought out individual stand- 
ards of conduct. 

There is great social influence as well 
as individual stability in every young 
rson who feels responsible to help 

ep the family flag flying free. 

Begin early and faithfully continue to 

ncourage in every child a healthy pride 
blood, for that is one of the things | 

hich belong unto his peace.—M. 58.5 
olo. 
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TIMKEN BEARING 
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The Hub of 
Farm Progress 


Harvest time—binders, reapers, combines have garnered the 
golden grain. Revolving wheels and shafts have worked to cul- 
tivate, plant and gather the crop. Trucks carry away the load. 
All along the line farm progress isa series of mechanical move- 
ments. At the center—carrying all loads, retarding wear, speed- 
ing production, bringing release from friction, lowering costs and 
increasing profits, is the hub around which farm progress 
revolves—‘“Timken Bearing Equipped’’. 


Besides being anti-friction bearings, Timkens carry thrust as well 
as radial loads because of these exclusive features, Timken 
tapered construction, Timken positively aligned rolls and 
Timken-made steel. 


To get full service from your farm equipment—to have a// ad- 
vantages that bearings can give you—keep well in mind 
‘‘Timken Bearing Equipped’”’ when you buy. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


TIMKEN * 
: EARINGS 


© 1930, The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
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PROTECT 


Your Family's 


MEALTH 
This Modern Way 


The heating system that merely heats 
and reheats the same air in the home 
is a great hindrance to the health of 
your family... The air soon becomes 
dry, stuffy and poisonous to the deli- 
cate tissues of the lungs... causing 
headache, fatigue and general disability. 


Round Oak Moistair Heating Systems 
are the result of fifty-nine years ex- 
perience in building heating equipment 
that ventilates and heats with humidi- 
fied air, making the home a healthful 
and comfortable place to live...at a 
very low cost. 


Find out how 
Round Jak 
Heating Sys- 
tems will pro- 
tect your 
family’s health 
and comfort. 
The coupon 
will bring you 
interesting in- 
formation. 


Oe 
>Z 
AO 


Dowagiac's Original 
Furnace 
The Beckwith Company 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


The Beckwith Company, Dowagiac, Michigan. 
Send FREE book on Round Oak Heating 
System. 


Name... 


Address... 













No. 727. Only a soft sheer material 
will answer the purpose of this summer 
suggestion. Voile, figured silks, or 
chiffon would be most suitable. The 
interesting features are the new fullness 
draped gracefully around the neck and 
the tight fitting hip line. Long or short 
sleeves may be used. This is designed 
for sizes 32 to 40 inches bust measure. 




























No. 704. The cape collar 
which extends far down on the 
arms makes an_ interesting 
touch for the young girl’s 
summer dress. Flares are in- 
troduced in the skirt by stitch- 
ing the skirt onto a yolk with 
a scalloped effect. This is 
designed for sizes 12 to 20 years. 










Summertime 
Fashions 


No. 2575. Cotton, the 
king of summer fabrics, 
slips in a claim not only 
for frocks but vacation 
togs and swimming suits. 
This model has a tight 
fitting bodice top of plain 
material with agay dotted 
fabric for the lower part 
and trimming. This is 
designed for sizes 10 to 20. 
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No.738. The stout figure can 
no longer be recognized as a stout 
in this model. Plaits which are 
so cleverly introduced at the 
bottom of the skirt gives almost 
a flared effect yet it is much 
more tailored and becoming for 
this type. An ideal travel or 
street or general occasion 
dress could be made from this 
design. 
36 to 


Designed for sizes 
14 inches bust measure. 




















Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa, at 12 cents each 
, ? 
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Licenses Aplenty 


Dog Catcher: “Do your dogs have 
licenses?”’ 

Small Boy: “I am certain they have, 
sir. Dad said last night they were just 
covered with them.”’ 


A Business Proposition 


“Dear,” said the mother to her small 
boy, “here is a dime for you if you will 
promise never again to say that bad 
word ‘darn’.”’ 

“All right, Mama,” said Willie. “I 
promise.” Then, hopefully, “But, Ma- 
ma, I know a word that is worth 50 
cents!” 


Perfectly Calm 


‘And what do you do when you hear 
the fire alarm, my good man?” 

“Oh, I just get up an’ feel the wall, 
an’ if it ain’t hot, I go back to bed.” 


Rastus’ Proposal 


Tell me quick, 
Before I faint, 
If you is mine, 
Or is you ain’t? 


Standing Room Only 


Teacher: “Johnny, what does the 
buffalo on a nickel stand for?”’ 

Johnny: “Because there isn’t room 
for him to sit down.” 


Safety First 


Jimmie: “Mother, do you trust me?” 

Mother: “Why, yes, of course I do, 
Jimmie.”’ 

Jimmie: “Then why do you hide the 
jam?” 


Do Tell! 


Talkative woman (on board ship): 
“Can you swim?” 

Sailor: “Only at times, ma’am.” 

T. W.: “Only at times! How strange! 
And when do these moments of ability 
come to you?” 

Sailor: ‘When I am in the water, 
Ma’am.”’ 


Investors, Take Notice 


Do you play the stock market? Here 
are some tips: 

Ajax Rubber—heavily inflated. 

Royal Baking Powder—buy for a 
quick rise. 

National Dairy Products—watered 
stock. 

Otis Elevator—many ups and downs. 

Armour—a bullish steer. 

Mack Truck—good for a long pull. 

Consolidated Gas—a hot tip. 





She's proud of hed 


PRIZE-WINNING 


Let Mrs. Schupp tell you how her 
delicious jellies won six prizes 
at the 1929 Missouri State Fair! 





“T have been successful in winning awards 
at our state fair on my Certo-made 
jellies and jams every year since 1922,” 
writes Mrs. J. S. Schupp. 

“Last season I won six prizes. I am 
especially proud of my first prize-winning 
jellies made with Certo this year. This 
year I had two failures with my ripe grape 
and cherry jellies when I didn’t use Certo, 
although I had used Certo in the previ- 
ous years. The last day I had left to make 
my entry I used Certo as in my other 
jellies, and my first trial was a success.” 





y ad rf 


Every year dozens of Certo users such as 
Mrs. Schupp enter their jellies in the jelly- 
making contests at the great state fairs 

.. and triumphantly carry off the honors. 


And to think that these prize-winning 
jellies are made in one-third the time 
needed by some of their less successful 
competitors! Women who use Certo boil 
their jellies only one minute. 12 minutes 
after they put their fruit juice on to boil 
their jelly is cooling in the glasses. 
What is Certo? Certo is the natural 
jellying substance of pure fruit, scientifi- 
cally extracted, concentrated and bottled. 

This jellying substance is so scarce in 
some fruits that jelly cannot be made 
from them by the old-fashioned way. 
With many others, jelly can be made only 
with partly ripened fruit. 


em 


Now in Certo this jellying substance is 
yours to use whenever you wish. With it 
you can make jellies from any fruit—even 
from strawberries and pineapple. And, be- 
cause with Certo you use the fruit at its 
ripest and best, your jellies take on an 
exquisite new deliciousness. 

Certo is a product of General Foods 
Corporation. Order your supply today. 


© 1980 G. #. Corr. 
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Address Elizabeth Palmer, Home Service Dept., Certo Corp., 
F R E E Fairport, N. Y. (In Canada, address: General Foods, Led., I 
Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ont.) 5.F. 8-30 i 
Miss Palmer’s new booklet, = 
“Secrets of the Jam Cup- } 
board,’” contains many NAME pee a 
recipes for exquisitedesserts 
and salads using jellies and 
jams. Another booklet con- STREET. ssanaatantailieg 
tains 93 jelly and jam reci- 
ELLIES AND JAMS IN pes for use with Certo. The ; * 
peueattes ecw uses | Coupon at the right brings ciTy STATE 7 
them to you absolutely free. PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS FILL IN COMPLETELY 








See Advertising Index, page 61 
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demand this bran food 
for BREAKFAST! 


TRY IT and see why!... Toasty, flavorful flakes, crisply 


afloat in fresh country milk or cream — fragile golden 


flakes, scattered over fruits or berries—baked into light- 


as-a-feather muffins! 


That’s Post’s 


Bran Flakes—eaten by more men, women 


and children than any other bran cereal in the world! 


No need to coax the family to eat the daily portion of 


bran that is so good for them in combating constipation! 


Here’s natural, normal regulation in every spoonful and 


so good to eat they'll actually demand it. 


Better begin to serve it soon — tomorrow, for instance. 


POST’S 
BRAN FLAK 


WITH OTHER PARTS OF WHEAT 


A PRODUCT OF 


GENERAL 


FOODS CORPORATION 


Cases of recurrent constipation, due to insufficient bulk in the diet, should 


yield to Post’s Bran Flakes. 


If your case is abnormal, consult a competent 


physician at once and follow his advice. 


© 1930, G.F.Corp. 





BE YOUR OWN BOSS 
ove SHO Day 


Start right now being your own 
boss.. Make big money working 
for yourself. Many making up to 
$i5a day and more taking orders 
for fast-selling ZA NOL Food Prod- 
ucts, Toilet Preparations, Soaps 
and other Household Necessities. 
350 money makers. Everybody a 
sxrospect. Orders in every home. 
Bteadly repeat business. No capital 
or experience needed. I furnish < 
everything. Big profits full 
time or spare time. Ford 
Tudor Sedan F REE to 
roducers as extra reward. 
his is too good to miss, 
Send name and address 
today. 
Albert Mills, Pres, 9 
5952 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 


TSA cheap. Lasts all sea- 


son. Made of metal, 

: can’t spill or tip over; 
A Ati A % Sle. y will not soil or injure 
aA ie ae =~ = wy anything. Guaranteed, 

Ep Nie Y Insist upon DAISY FLY 
* KILLER from your dealer. 
HAROLD SOMERS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


LL MAKES 
RADIOS een Ma- 


jestic, R. C. A., and others. Hun- 
dreds—world’s best makes. 

new and rebuilt. Going at $5 to $65. Many 
formerly priced at $150 to $300. Amazing 
bargains. Backed by responsible guaran- 
tee and 30 years’ experience. Write for 
big free list today. Brown’s Radio Exch. 
Dept. » 3018 East 91st Street : Chicago 
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tons, came in this way. 












A CORNER FOR THE 
LITTLE FOLKS 
Fish That Go Fishing 


e@-.- 

E KNOW that many fish seize 

and eat each other, but it is rather 
startling to know that there are at least 
two kinds of fish that angle for their 
prey. One of these fish-that-go-fishing is 
a sea fish called the angler. He seeks his 
prey in shallow water where he lies 
quietly in the mud as if dead. His color- 
ings and markings are much the color 
of mud, so he is not likely to be seen 
by other fish. His bait is a mass of rope- 
like filaments. This mass is fastened to 
his nose and points toward his back. As 
it floats about the water, the other fish 
mistake it fora worm or other bits of food. 
As they swim near to investigate, Mr. 
Angler Fish seizes them in his wide, 
ugly jaw and crushes them with his 
sharp teeth before they have time to 
find out their mistake. 

Another fishing-fish cleverly carries a 
wee lantern by which to see his prey 
and entice it to him. This lantern is 
simply a fleshlike bulb which glows with 
phosphorescent light. He pushes it in 
front of him on the end of a slender, 
bony rod fastened to his head. The rod 
is 11% inches long—the exact length of 
the fish himself. The clever little fellow 
needs the light, for he lives a long way 
beneath the surface of the sea, where no 
light can penetrate. The light attracts 
other fish to him, and the wormlike ob- 
jects on the bulb look like delicious mor- 
sels for them to eat.—L. G. M., Kans, 





Immigrant Flowers 


ERHAPS you know some people 

that have been immigrants. But, do 
you know any flowers that have been 
immigrants? There are a good many, 
and they have come from different 
foreign lands. They have grown so well, 
and spread so far that we may think 
they always grew here. Like the English 
sparrows and the starlings, which have 
come from abroad, the foreign plants 
seem to spread faster than our own. 

Many of our common weeds are im- 
migrants. The white, or ox-eye, daisy is 
one. It has become such a pest that it is 
called ‘“‘whiteweed”’ and “‘farmer’s bane.” 
But we know the children like it. And 
what do you suppose this really is? 
A form of chrysanthemum. It probably 
came from Japan. From England it came 
to us perhaps mixed in the grass seed, or 
in the hay for the cattle. 

You can guess how burdock might 
have come. Perhaps some burs were on 
a little boy’s clothing. That is a favorite 
way for this plant to travel. Each head 
of blossoms is surrounded with scales. 
And each scale has a barb on the end of 
it, which clings to everything that 


| comes near it. 


Some plants were brought here by 
the early settlers. Tansy, or bitter but- 
It was raised in 
the kitchen gardens and used as medi- 
cine. And what do you think? It made 
its escape, and ran away to grow wild. 
Dandelions probably did the same thing. 
The colonists liked to eat the leaves 


| for greens, and to make wine from the 


blossoms. In its home in Europe, mus- 
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tard was raised mainly for the seeds. 

Mullein, which is common here, 
grows wild in Europe, too. It came to 
this country in some way, and has done 
so well that people think it is one of our 
own plants. In France and England it is 
planted in the center of flower beds and 
called American velvet plant. Isn’t that 
a pretty name for it? 

Some of our buttercups are natives, 
but the common buttercup came from 
Kurope. The yellow and orange toad- 
flax grew in Asia and Europe before it 
came here. Do you call this butter-and- 
eggs? Our pretty marsh marigold is 
found in sunny Italy. Queen Anne’s lace, 
that delicate and lace-like plant, grows 
all over Europe. 

Think how these plants have trav- 
eled! Some came to us as stowaways. 
Others were brought purposely. And all 
have made themselves at home here.— 


A. B., N. H. 
For Little Cooks 


AN you count to three? If you can, 

then you can remember this recipe 

for sherbert that we are going to tell 

you about. You can make it, too! Won’t 

that be fun? The members of your 

family will like it so much on some hot 
summer afternoon or evening. 

Just put one quart of whole milk 
(milk with all of the cream in it), two 
cupfuls of sugar, and the juice of three 
lemons into a pan. You can get all of the 
juice from a lemon by cutting it in half 


and squeezing it on a lemon squeezer. | 


(Remember, the seeds must all be out.) 
Stir all of these things together until you 
can’t see any little grains of sugar. 


Now, stir slowly so you will not spill 


any of the good food. 

When you can’t see the sugar any 
more in the milk and lemon juice, put 
all of it into the ice cream freezer can 
and put small pieces of ice around the 
can so it is all covered up. A little salt on 
top of the ice makes it freeze the sherbet 
faster. Turn the crank of the freezer un- 
til it is hard to turn. When it turns hard 
that means that the sherbet is frozen 
and is ready to be served. Now, aren’t 
you little cooks quite proud of your- 
selves?—R. Davis. 


Children’s Manners 


Y VISIT last summer to the home 
4 of a pretty little 6-year-old girl 
was one long surprise—to see a child so 
beautifully polite, yet so happily natural 
and unaffected. 

To my exclamation, “How do you do 
it?”’ her mother replied, “It hasn’t been 
at all hard.”’ She continued: 

“(My husband and I make a point of 
using ‘please,’ ‘thank you,’ ‘you're wel- 
come,’ ‘excuse me,’ and the like, as often 
as the occasion demands. He waits until 
[ first sit down at the table; he lets me 
precede him thru the doorway. When 
grandmother comes to see us, we all let 
her go first, be seated first, and are at- 
tentive to wait on her wishes. When 
adults call, the children are allowed to 
remain in the room for a few minutes, 
then excuse themselves to continue 
their play. If conversation must be in- 
terrupted, ‘pardon me’ makes it polite. 

“Above all, we have tried to restain 
ourselves from a nagging, ‘What do you 
say to Aunt Alice for the gift?’ or ‘Shake 
hands, dear,’ altho a quiet reminder is 
at times necessary.’”’—C. W. M., Kans. 











ou must know efec/rica/ size 


as well as quality 
to measure battery value 





Correct Electrical Sizes 
Electrical Sizes indicated Willard Batteries of the 
Willard 


in RED columns are figured CORRECT ELECTRICAL 
at the 20hr rate as used by SIZE for replacement, 
the SOCIETY of AUTO- P RS are listed by GROUP 
MOTIVE ENGINEERS STORAGE BAI TERILS numbers..--See % 


NAME YEAR or |" ] NAME YEAR or 
of CAR mMopEL |*% |*1 of CAR MODEL 
: 1 a oe 
























































WE be NOT RECOMMEND CTRICAL SIZES SMALLER 
ae TRAN THOSE USES BY CAR BUILDER 











Car manufacturers measure the elec- 
trical requirements of each automobile model 
they build. They put cars into service and 
find out how much the average driver uses 
his battery. Their results tell them how 
much work the battery must do. They write 
the answer in certain terms — electrical 
size, or ampere-hour capacity needed, and 
in the quality of the product which they OK. 

The electrical size requirements of the car 
you drive, as recommended by the manu- 
facturer’s Own engineers, is shown on the 
battery size chart that hangs on your 
Willard dealer’s wall. You can always make 
sure, wherever you buy a Willard Battery, 
that it has ample capacity to perform effi- 
ciently, that its life need not be shortened 
by overloading. 


THREAD-RUBBER INSULATION 


The Willard wood-insulated battery is a 
sound value for the average driver. 

If you want the most in service and 
satisfaction obtainable from a storage 
battery, ask your Willard Dealer to show 
you the Willard Thread-Rubber Battery. 





Storage Batteries for 





Alena Sound It is the only battery you can buy that 
Automobiles Pictures ’ Sap . . 
Bus and Telephone has no wood whatever in its construction. 
Truck and 4 
—- STORAGE 
Lightin ons 
Lighting : Taxicabs ca BATTERIES 
Plants Oil Circuit 
Marine Breakers 
Equipment Diesel Engines 
Motor and Ditching 
Pleasure Machinery 
Boats All Industrial cr. @BEevVYVi SLA N O-C HI O&O 
Radio Purposes. LOS ANGELES > CALIF TORONTO*°ONT 


See Advertising Index, page 61 





South Dakota Boys Succeed 


> HIRTY-FIVE dollars returned 
for 90 cents invested” sounds like 

an advertisement of oil in Utopia. 

But it is advertising 4-H club work in 
South Dakota and nothing more. 
Furthermore, one does not usually expect 
such a statement to be made about an 
acre of corn. It is true, nevertheless, and 
is attested to by two 4-H corn club record 
books kept by two first year corn club 
members of Carthage, South Dakota. 
Glen and Ralph Smith are the boys 
who made an investment of 90 cents 
apiece reward them so richly in their 
first year of 4-H corn club work. Let 
their local leader, Edson Older of Carth- 
age, South Dakota, tell the story of the 
boys he coached to such 
well-merited success in 


“Fasten and Club Department 


calves. In addition to that there are 
nearly as many boys and girls raising 
baby beeves. 

Most of us are going to show our 
calves somewhere this fall. One of the 
things about which we are most con- 
cerned right now is how to fit the calves 
and how to show them. Successful Farm- 
ing has a splendid little circular on Fit- 
ting and Showing Blue Ribbon Winner's 
which will give you just the information 
you have been looking for. We do not 
have the space to print all of this infor- 
mation on the Junior Page but we will 
be glad to mail this circular to anyone 
sending us a 2-cent stamp to cover the 
postage. We can only send one to each 
person. Address Editorial Department, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, 


Know the Meadowlark 


ID you ever walk thru a meadow 

or stubblefield and find a nest of 
grass on the ground with long grasses 
pulled down overhead in the form of an 
arch so that it might be concealed from 
view? If you have, the chances are that 
such was the nest of a meadowlark, for 
that is the manner in which he builds it. 
Sometimes, at the right season of the 
year, you will find in such a nest several 
eggs. They will be white with brown 
specks. Most of us are familiar with 
this well-known bird. 

Walking or riding along the road you 
will often see the meadowlark balancing 
upon the top wire of a fence or perched 
upon a post at the edge of a field. His 
colors seem to be a mix- 
ture of yellows and browns 





one year. 

“Glen and Ralph each 
put in one acre of corn, 
ach one spending 90 cents 
for seed. They tended it 
faithfully thruout the sum- 
mer, each field receiving 
four harrowings, four cul- 
tivations, and one hoeing. 

“A hail storm in mid- 
summer and late droughts 
took their toll, but the 
corn had been well planted 
and well kept. Then, too, 
Nature did allow some 
clemency to these 4-H 
cornfields, altho some of 
the nearby fields were 
badly damaged by hail. 
Frost came fairly early, 
but Glen and Ralph had 
been there first and each 
one saved 10 bushels of 
fine Yellow Dent seed 
corn. In the winter they 
each sold 40 bushels of 
corn on the market, re- 
ceiving 55 cents a bushel, 
which was 5 cents a bushel 
premium above the mar- 
ket at that time. Last 








and upon his conspicuous 
yellow breast is a black 
crescent-shaped band. 
Suddenly a loud, clear, 
melodious series of notes 
ring out: it is a call that, 
once we hear it, will never 
be forgotten or mistaken 
for anything else, and yet 
it is hard to describe. The 
notes are slurred together 
and they terminate as sud- 
denly as they began. 

The meadowlark does 
not confine his song to cer- 
tain seasons of the year, 
for he often remains in the 
same locality thruout all 
four seasons if the winters 
are not too severe, and we 
hear him, under those con- 
ditions, when the snow is 
on the ground just the 
same. 

At first glance—and par- 
ticularly after hearing his 
song—one would not think 
that this bird was a rela- 
tive of the blackbird. Nei- 
ther do his feeding habits 
bear any relation to the 








spring each sold 74 bush- 


els of seed at the good price Two Michigan 4-H club members using power clippers to remove 


of $2.50 a bushel. 

“The labor required of 
each boy to take care of 
his corn for the year was 39 hours. This 
is figured at 15 cents an hour in the 
record books, making the labor cost 
$5.85 apiece. Land rental, overhead, 
miscellaneous expenses, and labor added 
to the initial 90 cents for seed made the 
total gross investment for each $11.34. 

“A net profit of $28.51 for each of 
those two boys besides the 24 bushels 
of seed each saved for this year is my 
best argument for 4-H elub work in this 
comm inity.” 

The boys are carrying baby pork 
projects in addition to their corn proj- 
ects this year, according to Mr. Older, 
and report splendid progress with both 
to date.—S. W. J., 8. Dak. 


Ready for the Show 


HERE are about 40,000 4-H club 
boys and girls in dairy clubs in this 
country besides a large number of Smith- 
Hughes students who are raising dairy 
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long hairs from cow's head 


TO ANY LAD 
As thtu the years you wander, 
In all you say and do 
Be mindful of your mother 
And make her proud of you. 


If you would have your mother 
Know all you do and say, 
God will not let you stumble 

And Love will light your way 
-Edgar Daniel Kramer. 


Rabbits for Food and Fur, by Ash- 
brook. Interest in the commercial pro- 
duction of rabbits is increasing rapidly. 
This interest is responsible for a demand 
for authoritative books and bulletins 
dealing with the subject. The author of 
this book is in charge of the division of 
fur resources, bureau of biological suvey, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. He has treated all angles of the 
subject from an interesting point of 
view. Price $2. Orange Judd Company. 


latter, for the blackbird, 
when found in large flocks, 
is capable of and does de- 
stroy a great deal of valu- 
able grain. The meadow- 
lark, on the other hand, is a beneficial 
bird. He feeds largely upon injurious 
insects and is therefore highly desired by 
the farmer. But nevertheless the mead- 
owlark and the blackbird belong to the 
same family altho I would hardly think 
that the former would be very proud of 
his kinship with the blackbird. 

Two species of meadowlarks are found 
in our country. One is native to the 
eastern states while the other is a 
western bird. In appearance both look 
almost the same buf. in song the eastern 
bird is far inferior to the western. They 
are very hardy and seem to have no 
difficulty in shifting for themselves and 
finding sufficient food even during the 
winter, but occasionally they can be 
attracted near the house to be fed. 

The meadowlark has long been asso- 
ciated with the farm. It is essentially 
a bird of the open country and is con- 
spicuous both for its beautiful plumage 
and delightful song.—C. F. B. 
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IT’S WISE TO CHOOSE A SIX 


Six-cylinder performance 
without added cost 
for gas, oil or upkeep 


The swing to the Six in the low-price field grows 
steadily bigger and more impressive every day. Farm 
owners especially are rapidly learning that the new 
Chevrolet not only gives all the advantages of six- 
cylinder smoothness, power, flexibility and comfort— 
but does so without added cost for operation or upkeep. 


In a recent officially observed economy run, a Chev- 
rolet six-cylinder Coach won first place, averaging better 
than twenty miles to the gallon. And no automobile 
surpasses Chevrolet in oil economy or shows a lower 
expense for tires. None offers owners the benefits of 
more efficient service than that available at more than 
10,000 authorized Chevrolet service stations, where, 
on many service and repair operations, the flat-rate 
charges are the lowest in the automotive industry. 


And Chevrolet six-cylinder smoothness saves the entire 
car from the wear of constant vibration, lowering the cost 























The Coach, $565, f. 0. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 


of maintenance and assuring a Jonger-lived automobile. 
Before you decide on any car in the low-price field, 
be sure to try out the Chevrolet Six. Learn for yourself 
what a difference six cylinders make. Note how 
smoothly and quietly the power flows—how easily 
Chevrolet climbs steep hills—pulls through mud and 
sand—maintains top speeds. 

Know the advantages of such modern features as Fisher 
Body —semi-elliptic springs — Lovejoy hydraulic shock 
absorbers—weatherproof 4-wheel brakes—safety gaso- 
line tank in the rear of the car. Find out the small 
down payment and easy G.M.A.C. terms available to 
every Chevrolet buyer. 

Then you will realize why more and more motorists are 
finding it wise to choose a Chevrolet Six —for economy, 
for performance, for beauty, for comfort—for lasting 
enjoyment and satisfaction! 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


CHEVROLET SI 


Sport Roadster. .$555 Club Sedan.....$665 ROADSTER or PHAETON Sedan Delivery..$595 114 Ton Chassis.$520 


Coach..........$565 Sedan.. .. 8675 os 
Coupe.........$565 Special Sedan. . .$725 

‘ - ~~. (6wire wheels standard 
Sport Coupe... .$655 on Special Sedan) 


Light Delivery With Cab... $625 
Chassis. ... $365 Prices f. 0. b. facery 
Roadster Deliv’y$440 Flint, Mich., special 
(Pick-up box extra) 





equipment extra 
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alads—Zestful and Tempting 


OMETHING cool, erisp, and 
colorful adds a zest and tang to 
food for every occasion. Salads 

such as those which were entered in 
our recent contest answer that very 
description and even more. 

It is not only because salads are 
delectable and attractive that they 
are so popular, but they fill many re- 
quirements in the diet. They pro- 
vide that opportunity to include raw 
fruits and vegetables, thus vielding é 
high percentage of minerals and 
Vitamins, 

Salads for dinners, parties, refresh- 
ments for community meetings, the 
lunch, and even the main dish 
of the meal have been selected from 
the thousands in the contest. 


school 
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Variety, which is the greatest need 
of every homemaker who has menus 
to plan each day, comes thru these 
salad There’s chance 
a-plenty to utilize canned meats, to 
serve fish and poultry. These are the 
main dish salads which may be the 
nucleus of the summer supper, Sun- 
day evening luncheons, or a party 
menu. Gelatin, adding color and 
character to ring molds and individ- 
ual servings, as well as introducing 
delicate flavors, is another favorite 
type. The vegetables and fruits 
grown in your own locality, as well 
as those from other climates, plaved 
an important role among those which 
our readers claim as favorites. 

To say that farm families do not 


suggestions. 








eat salads would be a reflection on 
our progressive homemakers who are 
becoming more and more discrimi- 
nating in the selection and prepara- 
tion of quality food for the welfare 
of the entire family. 

The following are the names of 
those who received prizes for the 
most outstanding recipes from a 
group of more than 7,000: First, 
Mrs. Henry Lee Katyman, Ken- 
tucky; second, Mrs. E. W. Rueppel, 
Iowa; third, Mrs. Winnifred Goss, 
Michigan; fourth, Mrs. Frank Orr, 
Ohio; fifth, Mrs. S. Shodinshi, Wis- 
consin; sixth, Miss Agnes Heller, 
Iowa; seventh, M. B. Rosencrans, 
North Dakota; eighth, Mrs. Harriett 
Osterbanks, Massachusetts, 























THEY Yakerup FOOD 


michty refreshing these warm days! 





OST TOASTIES Fi 

... that’s the food | ws) 

to energize you these ee: 
balmy days of summer. ( a: Om 
Crisp, toasted Hakesof \\ PP 
sun-ripe corn... easy ee { 
to digest, quick to release their refreshing 
store of energy to the body. Post Toasties 
is the wake-up food. Send it afloat in cool 
milk or cream. Whata brisk breakfast! How 
fresh and vigorful for lunch! A wonderful 
supper ‘“pick-up’’! Little folks ask for more 


and more. Big folks, too. You’//say this brisk 
wake-up food is delicious . . . de/icious. 


POST TOASTIES 


The Wake-up food 


A PRODUCT-OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 


Aer ees 


<p Sea tons 





© 1930, G. F. Corp. 
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FREE BOOK 


New Styles - New Colors 


ON ANY 
RANGE OR 
HEATER 


Gntit p A PPOnS 
Good Housckheeping 
%, * institute rs 

xtreme 


Kalamazoo Stoves 
and Ranges approved 
by Good Housekeen- 

ing Institute 


SAVE ’, to % at Factory Prices 


New, Free, fresh from the press... Kalamazoo’s 30th Anniversary Sale Book. Full of surprises— 
sparkling with color—alive with NEW features! 200 styles and sizes of Quality Stoves, Ranges, and 
Furnaces—bigger values than ever—Factory Sale Prices that save you 14 to 44. Anda brand NEW 
Credit Policy —-NOW ONLY $5 DOWN on any Stove or Furnace regardless of price or size. Write 
for this wonderful NEW FREE Book Now! 


> i 7 . ‘ _ Heater. Built like a furnace. 
Beautiful Colored Ranges Gives you healthful circula- 


Modern Coal and Wood Ranges, and Com- _ tion of warm air. Holds fire 
bination Coal and Gas Ranges, in glistening, overnight. Heats 3 to 6 rooms. 
ae : 2 , . . "e Black or Wal- 
colorful. Porcelain Enamel Your choice of Your choice of Bla dit. 
5 beautiful colors—Pearl Gray, Delft Blue, $38 ow ey think, 
Ivory Tan, Nile Green, Ebony Black.) NEW you can order NOW for only 
gas stoves, NEW gas ranges, and NEW oil $5 down. 
ranges—all in fascinating colors. Also Wash- ¢ a ° 
ing Machines, Refrigerators, Kitchen Cab- 30 Years of Quality 
inets, Vacuum Cleaners and other Household You have heard of Kalamazoo 
Quality for 30 years. Kal- 
amazoo has tremendous buy- 
a= a = — ing power—that means pur- 
7 750,000 Sat isfie d ¢ ustome ou ., chasing the best raw materials 
Mail coupon TODAY! Thissensational NEW at lowest prices. Big scale 
FREE Anniversary Book production en- 
has more bargains than mocap me 
20 big stores—a thrill on ly at extremely low cost. 
every page for thrifty By selling direct from fac- 
families. 750,000 satis- tory to you, eliminating en- 
fied customers havesaved soaker = 4 a cee 
1 - . bape ofits, you get absolute 
F ; to 4 by buying dirs ct rock-bottom factory prices. 
rom the factory. Terms You get lowest Factory 
are NOW easier than ever Prices 
before—some as low as $3 _ Mail coupon Tovar for 
down, $3 monthly—and New Free Book. 
a YEAR TO PAY. No 
stove or furnace over $5 
down. Kalamazoo gives KALAMAZOO STOVE 
you30 days’ FREE Co., MFRS, 
TRIAL, 360 days’ Ap- 
proval Test, a 5-Year 
Guarantee on materials 
and workmanship, a 
E Warehousing and shipping 
) { o - 
$100, 00 Bank B nd points, Utiea, N.Y. and Kal- 
suarantee olf satisiac- amazoo, Mich, 
tion. (Write only to Kalamazoo) 


Goods. 


21 Rochester Ave. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Cabinet 

24 Hour Heaters * 
she ” : , . $4495 
Shipments Furnaces *61% up 
Kalamazoo is close to you—all stoves ¢ 
ranges shipped within 24 hours from Kal- 
amazoo, Michigan, or factory branchin Utica, 
New York. Furnaces in 48 hours. No delay. 


ee ee ee eee = = 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 


750,000 Satisfied Customers Have 
Saved Money by Mailing This Coupon 
Coal and 

Wood Ranges 
Gas & Combi- 


Free Furnace Plans— 

Free Service 
Send us a rough sketch of the floor plan of your 
home. We'll furnish you FREE plans—no obli- 
gation at all We'll show you how easy it is to 
install your own furnace—thousands have. You 
can save $40 to $60 on a Kalamazoo furnace 
I-xclusive Kalamazoo furnace features are Hot- 
Blast Firepot, new ring type Radiator, easy 
shaking Grates, upright Shaker. 


$5 Down Brings You 


Cabinet Heater Comfort 
Nothing will bring you so much comfort and 
happiness as & NEW Kalamazoo Cabinet 


WAG ce VicViiteyLele) 
‘eect Direct to You” 


Important: Be sure to put an (X) in column 
at left to indicate articles in which you are 
interested. 


21 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich 


Gasoline 
Ranges 
Cabinet 
Heaters 
Pipe = Name 
Furnaces 
Direct Heat 
Furnaces {ddress 


Dear Sirs: Please send me your FREE Catalog. 


LJ 

nation P 

Ranges CI Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
LJ 


Oil Stoves 


Household = City State 
Goods | 
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Junior Members of the American 
Country Life Association 

T WAS a great experience for me— 

| ny trip to Madison, Wisconsin, and 
the conference that followed after 
we arrived. There are so many things I 

iid tell about it. The trip in itself 

uld make a story. We drove up in a 
car—five of us from Iowa State College 

and the drive was beautiful, going 
from the plains of Lowa into the roll- 
ing hills of Wisconsin, hills covered with 
wonderful old oak woods and grazing 
land, land dotted with big white dairy 
barns and huge rambling old farm- 
houses. | saw the Mississippi for the 
first time on this trip; I slept in a hotel 
for the first time, and on the way back 
on the train I ate my first meal in a 
diner. Oh, it was a great trip, all right! 

But I must tell about the conference. 
Virst, perhaps I should explain what the 
purpose of the conference was. The 
student section of the American Coun- 
try Life Association decided that before 
it met at the next annual conference of 
the association, it should have some 
definite plans in mind, so the conference 
could be more worthwhile. So it was de- 
cided to have a preliminary conference 
this spring at Madison at which a few 
delegates would get together and make 
these plans. The American Country Life 
Association became interested in the 
plan and turned over a sum of money to 
finance the trips of delegates to the con- 
ference. 

Consequently, on the week-end of 
March 28-30, 13 official delegates from 
nine states accompanied by some 35 
other persons—students and faculty 
advisers—met at Madison and held a 
series of meetings. 

We arrived at Madison on Friday 
afternoon, and after an informal dinner 
together, we all felt that we knew each 
other and were ready to start the con- 
ference in earnest. 

Saturday was our big day of business. 
The morning was spent in making plans 
for the program of next fall’s conference, 
which will meet at Madison with the 
theme, “Rural Standards of Living.” 
lhe goals around which the student con- 
ference will be built, as decided by the 
group, are (1) friendship, (2) instruc- 
tion, and (3) inspiration. These will be 
considered in regard to the activities of 
tudent clubs interested in rural life. 
articular emphasis will be placed on 
the development of the right kind of 
eadership in rural students. 

\fter lunching together at noon, we 

t the afternoon considering the pos- 
sibilities of affiliating our student clubs 
th the American Country Life Associ- 
ation. A tentative plan was formulated 
passed by the group and will be 
submitted to the association for consid- 
eration. 

On Saturday evening we had a big 

iet in the Wisconsin Union and 

Dr. J. H. Kolb, head of the rural life 

tion at Madison, spoke interestingly 

the subject, “Rural Life on the 
College Campus.” 

Sunday morning we had a final ses- 

to draw things together, and about 

\) a. m. we broke up and each group 

back to its own state and college. 


Our Girls’ Page 


The conference was, I feel, a great 
success. Each delegate was there for a 
purpose and pitched in and helped 
thresh out the problems with an earnest- 
ness and seriousness that brought real 
results. I came back to Iowa State Col- 
lege with a realization of the big thing 
wé are undertaking and an appreciation 
of the hard work and determination that 
is necessary to make our student section 
a vital, functioning part of the American 
Country Life Association.— H. M. 


A Scrapbook Anthology 


SOMETHING new and different in 
\7 anthologies and scrapbooks, too! A 
friend of mine who loves poetry and 
pictures concocted the idea. 

She buys small gayly covered book- 

















Helen Melton former 4H club girl and 
student representative of the American 
Country Life Association 


lets filled with blank paper. To each 
book she assigns a certain theme: child- 
hood, religion, nature, bridges, cities, 
and so on. On the outside cover she 
pastes a picture which will give the key- 
note to the subject matter in the book. 
For instance, in the book with nature as 
its theme she might have a beautiful 
landscape; the book on cities, a picture 
of skyscrapers; and the book on child- 
hood, a picture of a child. No titles are 
needed, then. 

Thruout the book she pastes poems 
clipped from magazines or papers, those 
poems given to her by her friends in 
their own handwriting, those she has 
copied from books, etchings, and pic- 
tures from magazines on the same sub- 
ject.—M. M. B., Iowa. 


Those Little Touches 


‘Sweet Sister Sue, 
Tell me what to do 
So I soon will be 
Good-looking as you!”’ 


ATSY, from her cushioned nook, 

chanted the impromptu poetic com- 
pliment to Sue, as the older girl dressed 
for a party. 
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“Why, beloved sister,”’ said Sue, ‘do 
you mean to tell me you are actually 
going to show an interest in washing the 
back of your neck, manicuring your 
nails, and keeping your stockings neatly 
pulled up?” 

“Sue Graham, I want you to know | 
outgrew my tomboyish aversion to soap 
and water years ago, and that I bor- 
rowed some of your good-smelling fin- 
gernail dope and had a real manicure 
yesterday, and my hose are always up 
now, thank you! There are several things 
you didn’t learn at college!’’ 

Sue slipped a flame-colored dress over 
her shoulders, patted her dusky hair in 
place, and put a light kiss on Patsy’s 
upturned face. 

“Really, Sue, I do wish I could be as 
slim and neat and sort of illuminated- 
looking as you are,”’ Patsy said. 

“Has Tommy Morrison asked you for 
a date, or how am I to account for this 
sudden search for beauty?” Sue teased. 
“Whatever the reason is, my dear, you 
have my blessing. I’m delighted to hear 
that you’ve overcome your former fear 
of the water. Nobody can be charming 
unless she is, first of all, as clean as 
clean can be.” 

“Does it hurt your face to wash with 
soap and water?” Patsy asked. 

“No, indeed, unless there is some- 
thing radically wrong with the skin. 
Beauty specialists are urging people to 
wash with mild soap and warm water, 
followed with lots of splashing with cold 
water. Just before bedtime is best for 
shampooing your face. If yourskin feels 
drawn, rub in a little cold cream; not a 
lot, for skin needs to breathe. Oily skins 
need a good deal of soap, and a patting 
with a witch hazel saturated cotton pad, 
after the final rinse. You can often sub- 
due a shiny nose with witch hazel. 
Some cold cream isn’t good for oily 
skins. 

“How often do you shampoo your 
hair, Sue?” 

“Every two weeks is enough for me. 
Some of the girls in the dormitory had 
a Saturday Afternoon Shampoodle 
Club. They washed and waved each 
other’s hair. Mary Katherine could mar- 
cel, so she set up a shop in her room. 
She had clippers and kept the necks 
trimmed, and she put in lovely wide 
waves which the girls liked. Little 
crimpy ones are awful, don’t you think? 
Mary Katherine earned a lot of spend- 
ing money that way. 

“Marjorie was one of the most popu- 
lar girls I knew at college. Alice said 
once that she always reminded her of a 
little girl who had been scrubbed up for 
Sunday School. She was so downright 
clean she fairly glistened. Her skin was 
clean-looking, her hair was soft and 
shiningly clean, her teeth gieamed, her 
hands and nails were scrupulously clean, 
her clothes had a ireshly laundered and 
newly pressed look, she washed her hose 
after each wearing, she never allowed 
her slippers to stay the least bit muddy 
or dull-looking, her clothes were well- 
stitched and tidy from the undies out, 
and she had a smile like a sunny day. 

“There goes the knocker. It’s Bill. I 
must run along,”’ Sue said. 

““Must begrand to be thru college and 
know everything,” Patsy sighed.—J. C. 
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OOD dairy cows are the hardest 

working animals on our farms. A 

lot of us have given this credit 
to the horse and no one would minimize 
the efforts of this faithful animal. Yet it 
is true that a good milk cow expends 
about 80 percent more horsepower in 
the energy of securing her food, digest- 
ing it, and transforming it into milk 
than is expended by a hard-working 
horse in his daily rounds. 

This fact should cause a lot of thought 
as to the feed we give our cows. Are we 
providing them that feed in such a way 
that they can secure ample quantities of 
it with a minimum of effort and then 
spend the remainder of the day devot- 
ing their energies to the 
profitable job of making 


By E. Mc. HARMON 


suffer for feed now she will take it out 
of the milk or cream check for the bal- 
ance of her lactation period. Even tho 
she is dry now, letting her get in poor 
flesh will prove expensive thruout the 
coming winter. 

Good feeding in winter calls for sup- 
plying just as much as possible of the 
cow’s needs with roughage. The same is 
true in summer. On most farms the 
summer roughage should be primarily 
pasture. Our pasture system should be 
so planned that the cows can at all times 
get plenty of it without excessive effort. 

It is not our purpose here to discuss 
the care of pastures. It is true, however, 
that there are many men with 40 acres 


Milk Factories or Feed Hunters 


that from poor untreated land. Thy 
higher protein content of grass grow 
on good soil is one of the important re. 
wards for the proper care of our per. 
manent pastures. 

Sweet clover has gained ground rap. 
idly as a temporary pasture. Its reputs. 
tion is justified. On every livestock fan 
where there is not ample permanent 
bluegrass pasture and additional rough. 
age to supplement this pasture during 
the dry season, sweet clover should ha\ 
a place in the rotation for this purpose. 

Sweet clover has proved itself so wel 
in this connection that there is now 
hardly a county in the Cornbelt that 
does not offer many demonstrations oj 
its practical value. It en- 
riches the soil and at th 





milk and butterfat for us? 
, Right now is the one 
season of the year when 
that question should be 
the most pertinent on 
every farm. Professor W. 
J. Fraser of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois has made 
the statement repeatedly 
that the average cow in 
the average pasture would 
have to have a muzzle as 
wide as a lawn mower and 
travel 25 miles a day to 
get enough feed to pro- 
duce over a long period of 
time as our good cows do. 
But even under such a 
condition cows would be 
spending their energy to 
get feed rather than using 
that energy to make milk 
out of feed. And the profit- 
able energy that a cow 
exerts is that devoted to 
milk production. 


Te MAKE the most 
profits from cows we 
should reduce the energy 
spent in securing feed to a 
minimum. That is the very 
thing most of us are not 








same time provides ai 
abundance of forage s 
that cows are not obliged 
to waste their energy 
hunting for feed. 

It is safe to say that 
many farms not growing 
any legumes now could 
raise as much of othe 
crops on two-thirds oj 
their land if they will keep 
the other third in sweet 
clover and rotate their 
crops. And the livestock 
will harvest the sweet 
clover and pay big divi- 
dends for it. 

Another solution of the 
short grass period where 
permanent bluegrass pas- 
tures are used is the emer- 
gency pasture. Sudan 
grass Is best known for this 
purpose and is probably 
our best emergency pas 
ture crop. It makes an 
abundant growth in a 
hurry and a few acres will 
add to the milk and cream 
checks for the whole year 
by keeping up the milk flow 
during the critical period 
In Kansas as many as five 








doing in the summer. The 
average pasture is little 
short of a race track ex- 
cept for the unpalatable 
weeds which fiourish in it. The sooner 
we come to the place where we take the 
same pride in our pasture crops that we 
do in our corn and alfalfa crops the 
better for our cows and for us. 

More cows are underfed in summer- 
time than in winter. That is a strong 
statement but we believe it is amply 
proved by conditions on our farms. We 
are approaching a season now when pas- 
tures will be dried up in many sections 
of the country. In such cases if the cow’s 
ration is not amply provided for thru 
supplemental feeds the owner is sure to 
be the loser in the long run. 

Every one knows that when the cows 
go off in milk flow it is next to impos- 
sible to bring them back. A cow which 
gets out of condition during the summer 
months cannot be as profitable a pro- 
ducer the next winter. If a cow is early 
in her lactation period and we let her 
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Good cows need to spend much of their time making milk 


of pasture who have only half enough. 
They might take $4,000 and buy an 
extra 40 acres to double their pasture 
yield. On the other hand it is likely that 
one-tenth of that amount spent in build- 
ing up their presént 40 acres would 
double their pasture yield and save the 
extra $3,600. The pasture question de- 
mands attention on most of our farms 
and will certainly pay big returns for 
that attention. 


M°t farms have some land that 
can be used only for permanent 
pastures. Today that land is largely 
waste and much of the energy the cows 
spend in picking over it is lost. With 
proper seeding and fertilization as well 
as cultivation where that is possible this 
can be made profitable land. Not only 
will it produce a great deal more forage 
but the forage is of a higher quality than 





and six cows per acre have 
been carried over this crit- 
ical period by the use ol 
Sudan grass. 

Summer silage and soiling crops ma) 
also be used. A great many men are now 
using two silos to feed their milk cows. 
A large one provides winter feed and a 
small one carries the herd over the 
critical short grass period which we 
nearly always experience. Where a man 
has 12 to 15 or more milk cows with 
young stock it will usually pay him to 
have two silos. 

It is time for us as businesslike farm- 
ers to awaken to the realization that 
poor land and weeds are just as harmful 
in the pasture as in the cornfield. And 
inferior pasture crops are just as un- 
profitable as inferior cultivated crops. 

In Kansas pasture tests prairie hay 
and mixed grass were found to return 
$4.23 per acre while alfalfa pasture on 
the same kind of land returned $18.05 
per acre at the milk pail. Yet in many 

| Please turn to page 38 | 
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And Remember . . 
for Fall work Every 
Oliver Dealer has 


new and up-to-date farm 
tools that will lower the cost 
of producing every crop 
that you raise on your farm. 





Whether your crop is wheat, oats, corn, 
cotton, dairy, hogs or steers, there's 
news for you in the Oliver National 
News Month at your Oliver Dealer's. 
Check the coupon and take this paper 
to your Oliver Dealer—he's got the 
news or send it to Oliver at the ad- 
dress given below and the news you 
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bility 

A New Standard of Engine 
Efficiency 

A New Type of Cooling 

A New Type of Lubrication 

A New Type of Carburetion 

A New Ease of Steering 
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age s In the new Oliver Superior Spreaders, 
obliged six steel springs —two front, four rear — 
nergy mounted beneath the straight steel sill. 
‘ These springs absorb the shock, saving 
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want will be on its way in 24 hours after 
the coupon is received. 


See Your Oliver Dealer 


OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT SALES COMPANY 
400 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me information on the tool or 
tools | have checked below. 
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Number of acres farmed 


Principal Crop onishiae 


Manure Spreader Disc Harrow 


Corn Picker-Husker H Grain Drills 
C) Tractor Gangs reshers 


A New Ease of Handling 
A New Standard of Economy 


The Oliver Hart-Parr Row Crop 


OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT SALES COMPANY 


400 W. Madison Street, Chicago, lil. 


Please send me information on the Oliver Hart-Parr Tractor | 


have checked. 


Number of acres farmed 
(03-5 Plow Tractor [1 2-3 Plow Tractor 


Principal Crop 


(C0 Row Crop Tractor 
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See Advertising Index, page 61 
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FARM or Estate? 





HE American farm is nor- 

mally a family unit enter- 
prise. That form of agriculture 
has a prestige accumulated from 
centuries of economic success, 
human welfare and cultural 
achievement. 


Will it hold its own in the 
machine age, or will America 
revert to the large estate which 
has appeared in so many eras? 


Electric power appears to 
favor decentralization in agri- 
culture. It undoubtedly invig- 
orates small operations in farm- 
ing as well as in manufacturing. 
It fits the family unit as if it 
were a thing of life. 


Conferring great advantages 
upon any agricultural establish- 
ment, it is apparently confirmed 
by experience that electrical 
power is of greater relative value 
to a family unit farm than to 
larger enterprises. 


Convinced by the experiments 
and studies of its operating 
companies, the Middle West 
Utilities System is proceeding 
upon the conviction that both 
economics and engineering 
assure the persistence of the 
family unit farm as the domi- 
nant type of agriculture in most 
parts of the country. 

Bigger, more efficient and 
more powerful field machinery 
for tillage and harvesting intro- 
duces nothing fundamentally 
new in farm structure and 
functions. 

Expansion of the size of the 
family unit farm is undoubtedly 
to be expected in regions where 


the type of farming makes 





preparing the soil and harvest- 
ing the field crops of major 
importance. 


In some regions, new me- 
chanical methods may favor 
large scale “factoryized” opera- 
tions, or the organization of 
tenant farms under central office 
management. But these trends 
are offset by a movement to 
smaller farm units in other 


regions, 


Wherever the balance is 
struck, however, the family will 
generally be found to be the 
nucleus of the farming organi- 
zation. From the nature of 
farming, from thé lay of the land 
and the seasonal character of 
field work, the efficiency limit 
upon the size of farm machinery 
is usually reached much sooner 
than in heavy manufacturing. 
As in manufacturing, the mere 
multiplication of machines in- 
evitably encounters mounting 
overhead expenses and difficul- 
ties of management. 

Electric power is making its 
outstanding contribution to agri- 
culture without requiring the 
abandonment of one of agricul- 
ture’s most valuable characteris- 
tics —the operation of the farm 


by the owner and his family. 


* * - * 


Provision of power supply to small 
communities and to rural America on 
a scale equivalent to the service avail- 
able in the great metropolitan centers 
is the achievement and responsibility 
of the Middle West Utilities System, 
a group of electric companies furnish- 
ing service to more than four thousand 
communities and to more than fifty 
thousand farms in thirty states. 








The history of empowered agriculture in American industrial development is fully dis- 


cussed in the booklet, ‘“Harvests AND Hicuuines,’’ which the Middle West 
Utilities Company (20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 








Middle West Utilities Company 
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{Continued from page 36 ] 


communities the same man who would 
not think of growing timothy for hay jp 
preference to alfalfa will turn his coy 
out on a so-called pasture which is real}, 
weeds and undergrowth. 


We would not overlook the impor. 


tance of grain as a summer feed. \ 
matter ‘how good the pasture is th 
really good cow cannot get enough of jt 


| A cow must have about 6 pounds of dr 


matter for every 7 pounds of milk sty 
makes. That would mean that a coy 
making 50 pounds of milk a day would 
have to eat as much as 500 pounds a da 
of some of our early grasses. 


Of course we know that our good cows 


| cannot eat that much or anywhere n 





that. Unless we provide them that ext; 


feed they will rob their own bodies for 


while to make milk but in the end it wi 
be our own pocketbooks that will pay 


recommendations as to how much grair 
should be fed. Too much depends upor 
how good the pasture is and how mucl 
the cows are capable of producing 
Watch the cows. Keep them in go 


producing condition. And remember 


that the cow’s work of gathering fe 


should be over within 3 or 4 hours after 


she goes out*on pasture. By then sh 
should have enough grain and pastur 
feed so that she can spend the balar 
of the day turning that feed into prof 
for the owner. 


The farmer whose cows have to work 
till 2 or 3 o’clock in the afternoon or 


longer in order to get enough feed 
should be just as much a marked man i 


| his community as the man who makes 


2 horses do the work of 3 and keeps 
them at it 15 hours a day. 

The automobile manufacturer does 
not send his workers out to mine th 
iron and cut the lumber. He puts thes 
products within easy reach of then 
Possibly we farmers have something 
to learn from them in handling our cows 

Dairy Enterprise is a splendid ne 
book for dairy farmers and students 
dairying. It covers practically all phases 
of the dairyman’s problems including 
managing the farm and herd, marketing 
the product, disease control, recori 
keeping, feeding cows and calves, an 
many other questions. It is written | 


| Dr. J. C. MeDowell of the Bureau oi 


Dairying, Washington, D. C., and Dr 
A. M. Field of the University of Minne 
sota. It can be secured from the J. ! 
Lippincott Company, publishers, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 


Iowa State College is offering a 12 
month dairy course including th 
manufacture of various milk products 
and the handling of market milk. Thi 
object is to fit students for positions 4 
butter, cheese, and ice cream makers 
and operators of market milk plants 
Information can be secured from th 
Department of Dairy Industry, low 


| State College, Ames, Iowa. 


Dairy day at the Ohio Experiment! 


| Station, Wooster, will be held August § 


Subjects covered will include various 
diseases, feeding, calf raising, producité 
sanitary milk, and the marketing © 
milk. Last year this event drew an at 
tendance of 3,000. 


Milk Factories or Feed Hunter 
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Holstein Breeders Meet 


| CORDS on Holstein cows will now 
be spoken of in terms of butterfat 
istead of its equivalent in butter. This 
step, taken at the forty-fifth annual 
meeting of the Holstein-Friesian Associ- 
ation of America at Denver in June, will 
eet with almost unanimous approval. 

Another important decision was to 

iove the extension offices from Chicago 
to Madison, Wisconsin. The advanced 
registry offices will also be moved from 
Delavan, Wisconsin, to Madison and 
both groups will be housed in a fireproof 
building which is being erected. This 
will make even more effective the work 

these two divisions. The secretary's 
office will remain at Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont. Syracuse, New .York, was unani- 
mously chosen as the place for next 
year’s meeting. 

Testing for long-time records has 
shown a material increase and this work 
is in a healthy state. 

H. H. Wing of Ithaca, New York, was | 
elected president. He was head of the | 
animal husbandry department of Cor- | 

| 
| 


nell University for 40 years and has been 

active in Holstein circles almost since | 
the organization of the national associa- 

tion. Directors include F. O. Lowden of | 
Illinois, W. 8. Moscrip of Minnesota, | 
John A. Bell, Jr, of Pennsylvania, M. D. | 
Buth of Michigan, and J. P. Riordan of | 
\V isconsin. 


Jersey Cattle Club Meets 


V ORE Jerseys were registered last 
4 year than in any other year except 
1928-29. Fifty-six new members joined 
the American Jersey Cattle Club during 
the year. Official testing has increased by 
more than 8 percent in addition to the 
herd test work. Publicity, extension, and 
junior club work have reached new 
heights of attainment. These were a few 
of the encouraging reports at-the Ameri- | 
can Jersey Cattle Club in New York in 
June. 

The National Dairy Show Futurity | 
was discussed and endorsed. A resolu- | 
tion requesting a federal appropriation 
of $200,000 for further study of abortion 
control measures was unanimously en- 
dorsed. Dr. J. G. Hardenbergh of Walk- | 
er Gordon Farms presented a splendid 
discussion of present-day knowledge of 
abortion disease control. The president’s | 
cup was awarded to The Lion’s Lilac, 
owned by H. D. Iliff of Oregon, with 
926 pounds of fat last year. She is the | 
holder of two world’s records and two | 
medals of merit. | 

Sam Crabbe of Fargo, North Dakota, | 
vas re-elected president for his third 
erm. New directors include Congress- 
an Kk. E. Brigham of Vermont, P. H. 
3. Frelinghuysen of New Jersey, Dr. 
W. H. Cabiness of Georgia, and C, C, 
Dixon of Oregon. 


+ 


Marketing Purebred Livestock by N. 
M. Beeler. Maemillan. 400p. $3.75. 
(his new book is just off the press. It | 
deals with problems of livestock adver- 

ing, publicity methods, private sales, 
auction sales, and other problems in con- 
nection with the selling of purebred live- | 

ck of all kinds. The function of the 
breed association and the future outlook 
well as many other phases‘of the prob- 
are covered. It is well illustrated 
interestingly written. 





“FOR TEN YEARS,” says Connie 
Mack of the Philadelphia Athletics, 
“I tried to construct a team from 
second-rate bush leaguers. I failed. 
Then I went out and got good mate- 
rial, and in three years I had a world 
championship team.” 

So it is in developing motor oils. 
Careful refining can add greatly to the 
quality of the finished product. But 
you must have quality material to be- 
gin with. Good oils can be made only 
from good material—the finest oils 
can be made only from the finest 
crude! 

And the finest crude in the world, 
as oil experts agree, is Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude. 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE 
... the raw material of the 
world’s best lubricants 


Pennsylvania Grade Crude is better— 
discriminating motorists know that. 
But no one in the world knows why 
it is better. Tha:’s a question only 
Mother Nature can answer. She made 
this one crude oil superior to all 
others— just as she made some metals 
harder, and certain kinds of wood 
more durable. 

Nature gave to Pennsylvania Grade 
Crudea singular degree ofpurity. Ithas 
an “oiliness” found in no other crude. 


«4% ae / _ 


a 


says 
CONNIE MACK 


A crude oil with qualities like these 
might be expected to yield fine fi 
ished oils. And it does! Given proper 
refining, Pennsylvania Crude produces 
lubricants that are longer-lived, more 
resistant to heat. Throughout the 
world, these oils are used for the hard- 
est lubricating tasks—in automobile, 
airplane, tractor and motor boat 
engines; in locomotives, turbines and 
stationary machinery. They stand up 
where other oils break down, 

To prove it, try a filling of Pure 
Pennsylvania Oil in your automobile 
motor. See how many more miles of 
super-lubrication you get. See how 
much more power your motor has, 
how much more smoothly it runs. 
That’s because these oils effect a bet- 
ter piston seal. They reduce dilution, 
minimize gasoline consumption. They 
add thousands of miles to the life of 
your motor, 

The emblem shown below appears 
on many different brands of oil. It 
signifies that the oil is made from 
100% Pure PennsylvaniaGrade Crude 
Oil. Every brand sold under this em- 
blem is bonded to protect you. The 
individual brand or trade mark is 
your assurance of careful refining. 
With oils like these to choose from, 
why even consider oils made from 
any other crude? 


©1030 P.G. Cc. 0.4 





This emllem guarantees the quality of the M A I L sy ll I Ss co U P Oo N T O- D A Y 
crude vil -the makers indwa hand. 

qua rantees the qualily of 

the prished product PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASS'N. in eae 


Name 


Addre 5S 





THE HIGHEST GRADE City 


114 Center Street, Oil City, Pa 
Please send me the booklet,““$1,000 Worth of Information on Motor Oil.’ 


State___ 








CRUDE OIL IN THE WORLD 
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Grass Turns Dry 









































Your cow 
needs the RIGHT grain ration 


Grass usually dries up in July. And 
dry grass is low in protein, as well as 
low in nutriment. That’s why your 
cow needs a good grain ration and 
plenty of protein-rich Linseed Meal. 
It not only pays immediate profits, 
but also keeps your cow in condition 
for fall and winter production. And 
she'll be in better shape for the shows 
with a better production record. 
The new Linseed Meal book gives you 
plain facts on summer feeding and balanced 
rations for different -pas- 


ture conditions. Mail the 
coupon for a free copy. 






The Universal 
Protein Feed ™ 


i at eliaee a ak Eee 


ern ws mar orn 





Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 
Fine Arts Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Send free Summer Feeding Book No. SF-8. 


Name............ 
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a A 4 a er ma nem 


gardless of Age | 
ke or Conditiof t | 


Write for Trade Offer 
Write TODAY for our offer to take 
your old separator in trade for the 
wonderful NEW 4 Model Melotte, 
on a most liberal Exchange Plan. 


$22 Do Dowd in, 


Send for free catalog ye val about the NEW 
Melotte Separator with its many wonderful NEW 
Write at once for Big New Special Offer. 
THE MELOTTE SeRARATOR 


Hi. B. Babson, (or. 
2843 West - 198 Street. Dept.C.251, Chicago, Mlinois 


Prince Street, Berkeley, Calif. 


FORDS “i 


SEND FOR S seine grain, alfalfa—anything. Makes 
falfa worth $80 ton when fed with 


features. 























FREE po Rt | Ly Lasts years 
without repairs lodels tor any tractor. 
CATALOG Ask for catalog No. 87 


213 N. Des Plaines St. 
Chicago, I. 


MYERS-SHERMAN CO., 





OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. Crop pay- 
ment or easy terms. Free literature: mention state, 


H. W. Byerly, 11 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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News of the Breeds 
RODUCTION records 


very important part in the National 


| Holstein Sale, which was held at Denver 


this year. The 87 head consigned came 
mostly from the Middlewest. The aver- 
age of the sale was $387. Carnation Inka 


| Matador, the junior champion of last 


year’s National Dairy Show, and con- 
signed by James Strong, of Washing- 
ton County, Kansas, was the highest 
priced animal in the sale. He was bought 
by the Pevely Dairy Company of St. 
Louis County, Missouri, at $6,200. One 
of the important features of this sale 
was that all animals consigned had 
satisfactorily passed the blood test as 
being free from the Bang disease. 
* x 


The new book, entitled The Story of 
the Glenwood Girls,”’ provides a very in- 
teresting history of Guernsey breeding. 
Among the other interesting points 


H. H. Wing of Ithaca, New York, newly 
elected president of the Holstein Friesian 


Association, has been identified with 
Holstein activities for over 40 years 


brought out is that more than 350,000, 
or about three-fourths of all the regis- 
tered Guernseys, trace back to the 
famous old foundation cow, Glenwood 
Girl. This book is prepared by William 
H. Caldwell, of the American Guernsey 
Cattle Club, Peterboro, New Hamp- 
shire, and can be secured from him. It 
is a very vaulable edition to anyone 
interested in Guernsey breeding. 
x *«  * 

The W. R. Spann and Sons’ Jersey 
sale, immediately following the Ameri- 
can Jersey Cattle Club meeting, brought 


| the unusual average of $1,212 per head. 


This is the highest average for Jersey 

auctions so far this year. Fifty-five head 

of exceptionally high-class animals were 

offered. Buyers were present from every 

section of the United States and Canada. 
aoe 


The second annual Strathglass sale, 
which was held the day before the Ayr- 
shire Breeders’ Association meeting, 
proved a highly satisfactory one in every 
way. Every animal cataloged was 
brought into the ring. The 49 head 
brought an average of $642. About half 
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and style 
for every 
need and 
purse. 


Each model 
is the best 
of its class 
andthebest 
money can 
buy. 


See your De Laval dealer or write 
nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separator Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO _—s SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 


























Low Speed 


| newGEH Liv capacity 
_ SILO FILLER > 


Lightest running, cleanest | 
cutting silo filler made. With 25 dif- 
ferent makes, the GEHL holds 40% 
of all sales in Wisconsin. A mar- 
velous cutter with all steel frame 
and fiy-wheel, self-feeding, clog- 
proof, gears running in oil; im- 
proved ball-bearing prevents end 
play. Will stand the gaff. 


Cuts andThrows More 
Corn at 500 r. p. m. 


ASAFE speed using only 5 h. p. 
‘™otor, cuts power costs to as low 
as $1.75 per 



















silo. Post your- 
self onthistime 
and money 
saver. Interesting 
catalog upon request. 
Also name of nearest 
dealer, Write today. 

GEHL BROS. 

MFG. CO., 

446 South Water St., West Bend, Wis. 
_— 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakcta or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 
1700 Soo. Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 














TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 
mefor patents. Send sketch 
or model forinstructions 
or write for Frée book, “How to Obtain a Patent” 
“Record of Invention” form. No charge for informatio! 
on how to proceed CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN 
Registered Patent Attorney, 64-B. Security Savings 
and Comm 'l. Bank Building, Washington, D. ‘ 
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Farms, 

mal in the sale, 


. R. Fritsche of Sycamore 


Byreholm Grace, a 


4-year-old imported show prospect, at | 


s2 400. The most significant point about 


the sale, however, was the strong guar- | 


animals sold went to Pennsyl- | 


Pennsylvania, bought the top | 


tee given on Bang disease. Every ani- | 
mal was not only guaranteed as being | 


» from the disease but was sold sub- 
t toa re-test. This policy inaugurated 
last year by 


Strathglass Farms is one | 


which deserves the commendation of the | 


entire dairy industry. Furthermore, it 
is one which marks a new milestone of 
rogress and which must ultimately be 
ypted by the balance of the industry. 

* * * 


Hols tein breeders were.shocked on 
Ma = with the news of the death of 
PD. D. Aitkin, of Flint, Michigan. Mr. 
Ocal was president of the Holstein- 
Friesian Association from 1914 to 1921. 


Ayrshire Breeders Meet 


TH.HE year 1929-30 was the greatest 
year in the history of the Ayrshire 
Breeders’ Association. Registrations 
reached the high peak of 11,419 or 14 
percent more than the preceding year, 
hich was the best till then. Transfers 
e fallen off slightly. Calf club work 

| testing have shown substantial in- 
crease. Satisfaction with the herd test 
plan continues to grow. In fact, general 
satisfaction was evidenced thruout the 
rshire Breeders’ Association meeting 

” White Plains, New York, on June 


Improved Sanitation in Milk Produc- 

, leaflet number 3, United States De- 

partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. ©, 


Coming Events 
iri State Fair, August 16-23, Sedalia, Mis- 
yuri, W. D. Smith, secretary. 
s State Fair, August 16-23, Springfield, Llli- 
is, Milton E. Jones, general manager. 
State Fair and Exposition, August 20-29, 

Des Moines, lowa, A. R. Corey, secretary. 

nsin State Fair, August 25-30, Madison, 

Wisconsin, A. W. Kalbus, association manager. 

Ohio State Fair, August 25-30, Columbus, Ohio, 
Perry L. Green, director. 

Central States Fair and Exposition, 
September 5, Aurora, Illinois, 
lrimble, general manager. 
raska State Fair, August 29-September 5, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, George Jackson, secretary. 

I na State Fair, August 30-September 6, Indian- 

polis, Indiana, E. J. Barker, secretary. 

esota State Fair, August 3U0-September 6, 

St. Paul, Minnesota, Raymond A. Lee, secre- 

tary. 

gan State 
Detroit, 
ecretary. 
York State Fair, September 1-6, Syracuse, 
New York, J. Dan Ackerman, Jr., director. 
Dakota State Fair, September 8-12, Huron, 
South Dakota, John F. White, secretary. 
K is Free Fair, September 8-12, Topeka, 
s, A. P. Burdick, secretary. 
K is State Fair, September 13-19, Hutchinson, 


August 29- 
Clifford R. 


Fair, August 31-September 6, 
Michigan, Jobn L. McNamara, 


Kan- 


\ansas, A. L. Sponsler, secretary. 
Eastern States Exposition, September 14-20, 
pringfield, Massachusetts, Charles A. Nash, 


neral manager. 
ma State Fair and Exposition, September 
+27, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, Ralph T. 
lemphill, secretary-general manager. 
Cattle Congress, September 29—October 5, 
Waterloo, Lowa, E. S. Estel, secretary-manager. 
in Country Life Conference, October 7-10, 


; idison, Wisconsin. 
‘ il Dairy Exposition, October 11-19, St. 
uis, Missouri, 8. H. Anderson, secretary, 


11 Locust Street, St. Louis. 
P International Livestock Exposition, October 
November 1, Portland, Oregon, O. 
iummer, general manager. 
r-Ben Stock Show, October 31—November 7, 
maha, Nebraska, Chas. R. Gardner, secre- 
iry. 
I National Livestock Show, November 10-13, 
ichita, Kansas, Don Smith, secretary. 
an Royal Liv estock Show, November 15-22, 
insas City, Missouri, F. H. Serv atius, secre- 
ry 


lecember 6, Chicago, Illinois, B. H. 


ecretary-treasurer. 


Heide, 


ational Livestock Exposition, November 29- | 


M. | 
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THE EXTRA 


EFFICIENCY 


and GREATER STRENGTH 


- OF - 


ood-Fiber Insulating Boar 








Cost NO MORE 


than Ordinary Insulating Boards 


HEN YOU buy insulation 


material it will pay you to 


take a rule and measure the thickness—be sure it’s a full 


half inch. 


And not only is Insulite more effi- 
cient, but in another recent strength 
test of the four best known insulat- 
ing boards—lInsulite proved to be 
14% stronger. Used as sheathing 
Insulite has severai times the bracing 
strength of lumber horizontally ap- 
plied. 


Made from the strong tough fibers of 
northern woods, chemically treated to 
resist moisture, vermin and rodents, 
—Insulite is not subject to rot or 
disintegration. 


There’s no doubt about it—it pays 
to insulate farm buildings with In- 
sulite. A small investment now will 
pay you big dividends in increased 
farm profits and now is the time to 
insulate your farm buildings—don't 
put it off until cold weather is here. 
Without hiring extra help, you can 
do the job yourself if you are handy 
with a hammer and saw. The large 
broad panels of Insulite are easy to 
handle and are applied to the interior 
frame work of the building just like 
lumber. 


See your lumber dealer and write 
today for samples and a copy of our 
free booklet “‘Building Farm Profits.”’ 


THE INSULITE CO. 


(A Backus-Brooks Industry) 
1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 38H 
Minneapolis, ‘Minn. 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ey a INSULITE FOR, 


COLD ~ HEAT ~ DAMPNESS 


Here’s the reason—laboratory tests show that 
Insulite, full one-half inch thick,—gives 12% % 
cient insulation than ordinary 7, 


more effi- 
16 inch insulating boards. 











Pictured above are two simple home tests 
which prove the greater efficiency and 
strength of Insulite. Write for samples 
and instructions how to make these tests 
—the results are convincing. A copy of 
our free booklet, “Building Farm Profits,” 
will also be sent you. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
THE INSULITE CO. 

1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 38H 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gentlemen: Please send me a free 


copy of “Building Farm Profits,” 
also sample of Insulite to test. 
Name 

Address . 

City State 


heecemeanane 


BARNS ~ POULTRY HOUSES 
HOG HOUSES ~ SHEEP SHEDS 
MILK ROOMS ~ DWELLINGS 
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Livestock 


Breeders Offer 


YOUR 


OPPORTUNITY 
in DAIRYING 


This beautiful new booklet, 
fully illustrated, tells you how 
to make MORE PROFITS 
from your dairy with Golden 
Guernsey Products. It con- 
tains valuable suggestions 
from America’s Master Breeder and 
a history of the Guernsey Breed— 
Sent free. Tear off the coupon and 
mail today. 

The American Guernsey Cattle Club 

7 Grove Street, Peterboro, N.H. 


Send me a FREE omy of “This Fascinating 
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his 


Fascinating 
usineess! 






















Business” without obligation. 
Name 
Address 
The average 
production of all 
Holsteins 


on yearly test, 1928-29, 
is 578 pounds fat in 
17,049 pounds of milk. 
Holsteins lead all breeds 





Jor Profit 7" . 
in milk and butterfat. 
Write for 
‘Holsteins The Extension Service 


for Profit’ HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 
RoomH-600,230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 














Registered Hampshire Hogs 


all ages. Pigs by and gilts bred to International Grand 
Champion Boar Jerdone Castle Farm, Buckner, Virginia 











Meredith 


JERSEYS 


We have five young bulls 
for sale, ranging from six to 
twelve months of age. 


| 


These bulls are straight- 

topped, of pleasing type, 

and solid in color. We feel 

certain they will please. 

They are sired by our great 
proven herd sires. 


Fashionable Fern Lad 


-and- 
Avonella’s Golden Fox 
Their dams have either 
Register of Merit or Cow 
Test Association Records. 
Write for price and further 
description. 
Meredith Jersey Farm 


Des Moines e ° lowa 
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Water Systems for the Farm 


{ Continued from page 12} 


All cylinder pumps, or pumps which 
do not throw a constant or steady 
stream of water, should have an air 
chamber or dome to cushion the load on 
the pump and to even out the flow of 
water from the pump. 

All branch lines taken off the main 
line between the pump and storage tank 
should have the tee point downward, 
and then the pipe can be connected up 
in the desired direction by means of 


| elbows. If the branch tees should point 


up, the air which is pumped along with 
the water to the tank would go up thru 
the upward pointing branch lines, and 
would not reach the tank. It is also a 
good plan to have a small slit cut in the 
seat of the check valve just ahead of the 
fresh water branch line, so that in case 
of a small leak developing at the fresh- 
water faucet, the water would be sup- 
plied from the main tank, rather than 
requiring the motor to start and pump 
a stroke or two and then stop. 

One of the most satisfactory of all 
systems where a large quantity of water 
is used for livestock and where electricity 


| or windmill power is used, is the com- 


bination of a hydro-pneumatic system 
and gravity or open-tank system. In 
such a combination system the water 
for the house is supplied from a hydro- 
pneumatic tank of moderate size, and 
the water for the livestock is pumped 
direct to open watering troughs or is 
supplied from a low gravity tank. 


HE water in the watering troughs 

can be regulated with hand-con- 
trolled valves or better by float-con- 
trolled valves. Thus only the water that 
is used for the house need be put under 
pressure, the water for livestock simply 
being put under pressure enough to 
force it to the watering troughs. This 


| saves a little on the power required to 
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pump the water and a little wear and 
tear on the pump. Such a combination 
system combines the advantages of both 
the gravity system with its cheap and 
plentiful storage capacity for livestock 
watering and the hydro-pneumatic sys- 
tem with its higher pressure and fresher 
water for the house. 

An adequate farm water system not 


| only saves much valuable time in water- 
| ing livestock, but it keeps water avail- 


able for the stock at all times. They are 
not simply turned into the lots for water 
once or twice a day, but the animals can 
get water whenever they want it. This is 
a great advantage. 

The water troughs need not all be 
outside. Troughs can be placed in the 
barn, or in the feeding sheds. In bad 
weather livestock will consume more 
water if they do not have to go out in 
the cold for it. Water can be supplied to 
these troughs in the barns or feed sheds 
by gravity from a storage tank located 
on slightly higher ground, or the water 
may be pumped direct from the*well as 
needed. 

It is also desirable to keep the water 
tanks away from the well, for wherever 
the stock stand and drink, more or less 
mud and filth is beund to accumulate, 
especially in rainy weather. This may 
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become a source of pollution of an other- 
wise good well. 

Altho the air-power water systen 
has not been used so extensively a 
other types of systems, they have ce! 
tain advantages that merit considera- 
tion. The air-power system consists ot 
some source of power, such as a gas 
engine or electric motor, an air com- 
pressor, an air storage tank, and an air- 
operated pump which is located in thy 
well. No water is stored in this system 
except what rémains in the pipes. Air i 
pumped into the air storage tank period- 
ically, and only air is stored. The air is 
piped to the well, where it is used to 
operate a pump, which pumps water 
thru the piping system. Whenever a 
faucet is opened, the air-operated pump 
automatically starts to work and deliv- 
ers water immediately. 

The advantages of the air-power sys- 
tem are: (1) it is a fresh-water system, 
as no water is stored but pumped when 
needed; (2) a number of different kinds 
of water, such as well water, cistern 
water, and spring water may be pumped 
from the same source of power by simply 
putting an air-operated pump in each 
well, cistern, or spring; (3) water may be 
pumped from deep wells without the 
necessity of having the motor directly 
over the well, provided the water is not 
deeper than 100 feet from the surface; 
(4) the air compressor and tank may also 
be used for other purposes besides pump- 
ing water, such as operating an air- 
spray paint gun, pumping up tires, and 
so on. 

An air-power pump is somewhat more 
complicated than other pumps, and air- 
power systems are not quite as efficient 
as other types of systems. That is, a 
little more electricity is required, or 
gasoline if a gasoline engine is used for 
power, in proportion to the water 
pumped. This is of small importance, 
however, since water pumps consume 
very little electricity (or fuel) in any 
case. 


Note: Further information on water 
systems will be gladly given if you will 
send us your problem.—Editors. 


Tips for Sagebrushers 


[ Continued from page 13 ] 


experience has combined to take the 
roughness out of ‘‘roughing it.’’ The old 
hands at the art have learned how to 
take it easily. They have learned b: 
trial and error some of the ideas that wii! 
be suggested in the following paragraphs 
under the heading of “tips for sage- 
brushers.”’ 

The old hand at sagebrushing no 
longer loads his light car with the burde: 
of a five-ton truck. The beginner almost 
always does. As he packs for the trip 
more and more luggage is tied on t! 
fenders, the bumpers, on top of tl 
machine, and sometimes the women a! 
children, in the back seat, are literal 
buried in camping equipment, while t 
driver himself can barely see the road 
ahead. 

What happens? In the first plac 
these sagebrushers miss half the scenery 
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a much of the fun of the trip. In the 


the party at the mercy of other motor- | 


ists. 

Equipment for a sagebrushing jaunt 
is assembled with great care by the 
veteran motorist. Only necessities find 
their way into his luggage packs, on the 
front and back of the car. Instead of 

irrying enough groceries for the trip, 
he contents himself with one day’s 
rations. The next day’s he buys along 
the way. 

\ list of necessities for the sage- 
brusher who proposes to camp out, 
while in the parks, should include the 
following articles: one light-weight tent; 
an oiled-silk sleeping bag for each mem- 
ber of the party; a gasoline camp cook 
stove; a compact set of utensils—plates, 
one frying pan, two pots, and a coffee 
fishing rod and tackle, with flies 
and other lures; an ax, a shovel, a hot- 
water bottle, several yards of mosquito 
netting; an emergency medical kit with 
ommon remedies and bandages; a 
flashlight, with a good supply of extra 
batteries; a complete set of motor car 
tools, two spare tires, a tow rope, and, 

all means, a set of tire chains; the 

day’s supply of food. 


pot 


be FACT the majority of sagebrushers 
no longer camp out. The growth of 
camps along the highways and in the 
national parks, where one may find 
shelter, good beds, and comfort for a 
lollar per night per person has made 
brushing ‘‘de luxe”’ 

it it is today the popular way to do it. 

\lost of the oldtimers advise the use 

these camps, for the reason that it 

ves the women folks of thedrudgery, 
h the men invariably avoid by get- 
ting out the fishing tackle as soon as 
p is struck and declaring with fer- 
‘Well, I guess it’s up to the old 
to provide the party with fish for 
per.” 
all the national parks, the sage- 
her will find clean campsites pro- 
ided by. the government, with fire- 
es, piles of wood, flush toilets, and 
ing water. Near most of the camp- 
sites are cabins available at moderate 
rates. Cafeterias provide meals and 
es merchandise food and other 
essities at prices about those of 
rby towns. Bathhouses are frequent. 
ingers are stationed at entrances of 
e parks, to register visitors, and at 
campsites to answer questions and 
sagebrushers find just what they 
t in the way of campsites or accom- 
itions. 

Sagebrushing season varies in the dif- 
lerent parks. But most of the northern 
parks are located on the very backbones 
of mountain ranges, and the season is 

ited. Rocky Mountain, Yellowstone, 
and Glacier have a summer season from 
the middle of June until the middle of 
ember. Zion and Bryce open about 
one month earlier. Likewise Mesa Verde. 

Grand Canyon, Sequoia, Yosemite, 
and Mount Rainier parks are open all 
year, but the summer season is from the 

iddle of May until the first of October. 
lassen and Crater Lake are open 4 
duniug the summer months. 


Note: Let us help you plan your vaca- 
ion trip this summer. Our services are 
s for the asking.—Editors. 





so inexpensive | 


second place, the car is subject to strain | 
and it invariably breaks down, leaving | 








More acres to a 


TANKFUL 


of ETHYL 





if has been demonstrated in actual 
practice that more ground can be 
worked with less time and fuel con- 
sumed when you have Ethyl in the 
tank of your tractor. 

You know the average time it now 
takes you to work an acre, and the cost 
fuel, 
Try Ethyl Gasoline, keep an accurate 
record of the work accomplished, 


in labor, tse of machinery, etc. 
time 
required and the cost. You will note a 
marked advantage in favor of Ethyl. 

Ethyl added 


power and flexibility, less gear shifting, 


Gasoline gives you 
a smoother, cooler running motor. 
There is less vibration, and slower de- 
preciation. That’s because Ethyl Gaso- 
line is good gasoline plus Ethyl anti- 
knock fluid, the ingredient developed 


by automotive research to improve the 
performance of gasoline motors of every 
kind and description. 

Try Ethyl in your truck too and note 
its the 
number of miles it will travel in a given 


increased efficiency, greater 


time. And remember that an added 
saving is effected through keeping your 
equipment working right through the 
season without frequent lay-up for 
carbon removal. 

Try Ethyl in your passenger car. It 
will run much better. More power, 
quicker response, smoother operation. 
It’s easier and more enjoyable to drive 
with Ethyl. On sale in your locality 
at pumps bearing the emblem shown 
below. Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 


Chrysler Building, New York City. 


The active ingredient used in Ethyl fluid is lead, 





Arta 


coop plas ETHYL ETHYL 
GASOLINE FLUID CASOLINE | 














Wherever you drive—whatever the oil com- 
pany’s name or brand associated with it—any 
pump bearing the Ethyl emblem represents 
quality gasoline of high anti-knock rating. 
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Neoiron i oil 


ETHYL caso.ine 


See Advertising Index, page 61 
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ARASITIC diseases have gained 

a strong foothold in flocks and 

herds of the Middlewest. The in- 
crease in parasitic diseases on many 
farms may be explained by the fact that 
emphasis has been placed on the control 
of contagious bacterial and nutritional 
ailments. Potential parasitic danger ex- 
ists in every herd. The most experienced 
and intelligent efforts in breeding, feed- 
ing, and mating may be quickly defeated 
by parasites of different types. 

Cattle, horses, sheep, poultry, and 
swine all suffer from specific parasitic 
infestations. In different lo- 
calities and on different farms 


the type of parasitism may eee 
ARASITES of our farm animals cost many of us 
the entire profits from our livestock. With the 


vary, yet the general results 
on livestock production from 
different types of parasites | 
are about the same. Parasites 
persist and ultimately do the 
greatest damage where con- 
ditions favor them most. 
Contaminated water sup- 
plies, unclean houses and sta- 
bles, and the continuous use 
of the same ground favor the | 
spread of parasites. The num- 
ber of infested animals in a ! 
herd or flock are influenced 
by many factors, but there is 
probably no single factor of 
greater importance than the 
management factor which 











A Battle With Unseen Enemies 


By ROBERT GRAHAM 


University of Illinois 


superficial layers of the soil. Round- 
worm eggs after a period of rest in the 
soil become infestive and return directly 
to the susceptible animal, while tape- 
worms pass thru an intermediate host 
before they again cause infestation. 
Clean barnyards, pastures, feed sheds, 
and water supplies are important in 
overcoming intestinal parasites of farm 
animals. 

To prevent or hold worm infestation 
to a minimum, contaminated quarters 
should be repeatedly cleaned, while soil 
infestations can be handled by cropping 






pests makes it possible in the majorit 
of cases for veterinarians to outline 
sound measures to prevent parasit 
infestations by proper management 
Such management is often a simple pla 
of procedure that will enable owners to 
keep healthy animals away from para- 
site eggs. 

First of all, it must be recognized that 
parasites cannot be prevented with vac- 
cines, minerals, or medicines. Many 
farmers with years of experience in suc- 
cessful livestock production recognize 
the fundamentals regarding the contro! 

of common parasitic diseases 
and have practiced them suc- 





body of the animal, however. 
pass part of their life cycle in the ground. Some 


possible exception of the Bang disease there prob- 
ably is no other one thing that costs livestock pro- | 
ducers as much. 
Some of these parasites are external in nature. 
Most of the worst ones plant themselves inside the 
Many of them also 


treatments are effective. Clean premises are essen- 
tial. Both should be given consideration. Rotate 
pastures and do not overstock. This article by Dr. 
| Graham is an intensely practical one which every 
| livestock grower, poultryman, or dairyman can read 
with great profit to himself.—Editors. 


cessfully. Similar methods 
are often needed on other 
farms. 


Ground rotation is prob- 
ably the most important con- 
sideration in the prevention 
of parasites in farm animals. 
The fact that grandfather 
was successful in raising hogs 
on the same farm for 30 or 40 
years rather contributes to 
the possibility that the son or 
grandson may encounter va- 
rious difficulties on the old 
homestead. The same logic is 
applicable with poultry. Many 
farm premises are badly in- 
fested with parasitic worms of 
| chickens. It is necessary un- 











permits ground to become im- 
pregnated with parasitic eggs. 

A majority of intestinal parasites are 
dependent upon the soil for their prop- 
agation and existence. A combination of 
contaminated soil and infested animals 
is the complex that farmers must com- 
bat. The time to think about controlling 
intestinal parasites is before they get a 
foothold. Relatively few herds or flocks 
completely escape some form of para- 
sitism, yet methods of management and 
sanitation are capable of holding para- 
sitic infestations to a minimum. Free- 
dom from harmful parasites implies 
keeping susceptible animals in relatively 
clean surroundings. Conditions that pre- 
vent the environment from becoming 
infested with parasitic eggs keep animals 
free from parasites. 

The most dangerous period for round- 
worm infestation in poultry and pigs is 
before the animals are half-grown. As a 
rule the effect of different parasitic in- 
festations is more strikingly manifest in 
young animals than in mature animals. 
Parasites not only steal nutrients from 
animals and prevent normal growth and 
reproduction but cause discomfort, pain, 
and suffering. Poisons are also manu- 
factured which thin the blood and bring 
on nerve degenerations and lameness. 


NTERNAL parasites of animals are 

among the most injurious forms, and 
are frequently the most difficult to rec- 
ognize. They perpetuate their life of 
ravage and robbery in a concealed and 
quiet way. As a general rule intestinal 
parasites lay their eggs in large numbers. 
The eggs are passed out with the drop- 
pings where they remain dormant in the 
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or plowing in a practical way. A common 
error observed on different farms in han- 
dling the parasitic problem is in treating 
the infected animals and giving little 
attention to the contaminated surround- 
ings. Both must receive consideration in 
any well-balanced program of control- 
ling parasitic diseases. The most efficient 
results will be obtained if attention is 
given to surroundings before symptoms 
appear in the animals. Stated in an- 
other way, prevention is far more effec- 
tive than cures. 

Unthriftiness is the most common sign 
of internal parasites. External parasites 
can generally be found by close exami- 
nation of the wool, hair, and feathers. 
Thickening of the skin, paleness, diar- 
rhea, sluggishness, and failure of well- 
bred and properly fed animals to gain 
in weight, suggest the presence of some 
parasitic thief. 

Oftentimes parasites are not recog- 
nized in infested herds or flocks. Many 
infested herds coming to our attention 
have suffered for a period of months or 
years before correct diagnoses were 
made. Oftentimes, so-called ‘“‘mysterious 
diseases” have proved to be some of the 
common, yet unsuspected, forms of in- 
ternal and external parasites. In fact, 
experience has shown that parasitic 
diseases should be suspected in herds 
where owners are confused regarding the 
character of the ailment. 

The problem of controlling parasites 
rests largely with the farmer. Diagnosis 
and treatment is the province of the 
veterinarian. Available information on 
the life history of the different parasitic 





der such conditions to pro- 
vide definite ranges for chick- 
ens that can be alternately plowed and 
cropped from year to year. 

The essentials of success in parasitic 
control are cleanliness, common sense 
management, cautious buying, together 
with cleanliness in feeding, housing, and 
pasturing animals. These measures are 
more valuable than medicines, but in 
case flocks and herds become infested, it 
may then be necessary to resort to 
medication 


JIRST, it 1s necessary to learn the 
character of the parasite. This re- 
quires the services of a competent veteri- 
narian. Oftentimes the desired informa- 
tion can be obtained by examining th« 
droppings of the animal, tho it may b 
necessary to withhold judgment until an 
autopsy of a typically affected animal can 
be made. The remedy selected depends 
upon the type of infestation encountered 
Swine roundworms, tapeworms, lung- 
worms, thorn-headed worms, and nodu- 
lar worms require different remedies and 
different doses. There is no satisfactory 
remedy for parasites such as lungworms. 
Thorn-headed worms are likewise diffi- 
cult to treat. Nodular worms, except in 
the encysted stage, cannot be removed 
by medicine. Roundworms respond to 
a variety of remedies. Veterinarians gen- 
erally prefer oil of chenopodium or 
tetrachlorethylene. 

In chickens the common intestinal 
worms are small and large roundworms 
and tapeworms. The remedy to be se- 
lected depends upon the character of th: 
infestation in fowls. Tetrachlorethylene 

[ Please turn to page 46] 
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Corn Picker 


‘THIS machine hitched to your tractor — 
picks, husks and loads into wagons 12 to 
18 acres of corn a day, with a one-man crew! 


The NEW IDEA Two Row Picker gives you 
speed to crib your corn before bad weather, 
without hiring a lot of extra help. Thoroughly 
proved — not an experiment. Backed by five 
years success in the field. A “pull” machine, 
operated by power take-off from practically any 
two plow tractor—not merely an attachment 
for some special type of tractor. Typical NEW 
IDEA design and construction — simplicity, 


durability and low operating $625 


costs. Weight 3200 lbs. Price 
complete F. O. B. Cold-water.. 

Write today for complete information or see your dealer 
The New Idea Spreader Co. 
Manufacturers of Spreaders, Corn Pickers, Transplanters, Husker-Shredders, All- Steel 


Harvest Wagons, Lime Spreaders, Portable and Bucket Elevators, Hand and Power 
Corn Shellers, Hay Loaders, Side Delivery Rakes, Gasoline Engines, Lawn Mowers. 


BRANCHES: Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Nebr., Moline, IIl., Madison, Wis., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Columbus, Ohio, Indianapolis, Ind., Jackson, Mich, 
Harrisburg, Pa., Syracuse, N. Y., 
Oakland, Cal. 

Factories at 
COLDWATER, OHIO 
and SANDWICH, ILL. 
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‘Champion 
usker 


Ready to Pick 
Your Crop at y 


Half Pay 


Here, indeed, is a world’s champion—a 
machine that harvests corn at less than 


half the cost of hand labor. 


SANDWICH-NEW IDEA 
Portable Elevators 


A good elevator for loading corn and small grains into cribs, bins or 
freight cars, saves a lot of expensive labor. A necessity in modern 
farming. SANDWICH-NEW IDEA Elevators are time tested, strong 
and simple. Buile the thorough NEW IDEA way. A complete line 
of Portable and Inside Bucket types. Easily adaptable to meet all 


conditions. Let usk ds. Port- 
able Elevators for horse or engine power, P2IO to $400 











Ask our engineers to help you 
solve your harvesting problems. 


SANDWICH See NEW 
NEW IDEA IDEA 
Corn Shellers, machines 
for Hand or at the 


Power opera- 
tion. Com- 
plete line, 
$16 to $800. 


Fairs, 


THE NEW IDEA SPREADER CO. 
Coldwater, Ohio. 


You may send me information on the following. 


i Corn 
| Picker O 


| Address _ 


Portable Corn 


Elevators C1 Shellers 0 


Name 

















See Advertising Index, page 61 
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BURGESS 
SWAP LITE 
FLASHLIGHT 


39¢ 
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ENDURING | 
QUALITY 


URGESS is a scientific 
institution that knows 
“how” to build quality 
into a battery. This fact 
accounts for the unusual 
capacity, power, length of || 
service and dependability 
in Burgess Batteries for 
radio, ignition and flash- 
lights. . . . Buy them! 
BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
General Sales Office: CHICAGO 


NewYork Chicago SanFrancisco 
In Canada; NIAGARA FALLS and WINNIPEG 
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2500 Roosevelt Road .. 
Branches—Dallas, Des Moines, Oakland, Kansas City, Minneapolis 


WINDMILLS... 


for ECONOMY 


HEREVER the wind blows, an AERMOTOR affords 

the cheapest power for pumping water. There 
is a size for every need. The 6-foot size is sufficient 
to supply one home from a shallow well and the 
cost is very moderate. For large quantities of water, 
or for deep wells, there are larger AERMOTORS up 
to twenty feet in diameter. 


All over the world you will find AERMOTORS pump- 
ing water for household use, for watering cattle, for 
irrigating fields and for other purposes. The AUTO- 
OILED AERMOTOR oils itself, adjusts itself to strong 
winds and runs efficiently in any wind. One oiling a 
year is all that it needs. The gears run in oil ina 
tightly enclosed case. . . . For full information write 


AERMOTOR CO. 
Chicago 





HARVEST R Self Gather- 

ing for cut- 
ting Corn, Cane and Kaffir Corn. 
Cuts and throws in piles on har- 
vester. Man and horse cuts and 
shocks equal to a Corn Binder. 
Soid in every state. Price only $25 with fodder binder. 
The only self-gathering corn harvester on the market 





that is giving universal satisfaction.—Dexter L. Wood- 
ward, Ss andy Creek, N. Y. writes: ‘3 years ago I pur- 
chased your Corn Harvester. Would not take 4 times 


the price eof the machine if I could not get another one 
Clarence F. Huggins, Speedmore, Okla. “‘Works 5 times 
better than I expected. Saved $40 in labor this fall.""Roy 
Apple, Farmersville, O.**I have used a corn shocker, corn 
binder and 2 rowed machines, but your machine beats 
them all and takes less twine of any machine I nave ever 
used." John F. Haag, Mayfield, Oklahoma: “Your har- 
vester gave good satisfaction while using filling our Silo.” 
K. F. Ruegnitz, Otis, Colo. “Just received a letter from 
my father saying he received the corn binder ana he is 
cutting corn and cane now. Says it works fine and that 
I can sell lots of them next year."’ Write for free catalog 
showing pictures of harvester at work and testimonials. 
ZIEGLER HARVESTER CO.Dept. S.F.Salina,Kan. 
. FARMING, 


SUCCESSFUI August, 











ONE-MAN SAW MILL- 


Makes lumber, shingles, cross ties, fence 

posts, laths, fruit and vegetable crates 

and boxes, dimension blanks for furaioun. 

etc. Splits blocks into firewood. Needed by 

farmers, timber owners, 

contractors. Pays for itself 

Lee in a week, or on one job. 

‘ Guaranteed Sold ton Bi from 

‘actory e today for Special 

SS Pie" nd Free Book "How To 
fake Kaumber 

ELSA W MACHINERY co. 
So 7036 Migr, Ex.Bidg.Kansas City,Mo. 
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LAND OPENINGS Bonide 
North Dakota, 

Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. Im- 

proved farms, new land, low prices. 

FREE BOOK and details. 

E. C. LEEDY Dept. 29, G. N. Ry. 


1930 











St. Paul, Minn. | 


Write for | 








A Battle With Unseen Enemies 
[Continued from page 44] 


is fairly efficient in roundworm infesta 
tions, while kamala in proper doses i 
satisfactory for tapeworms. 

Sheep suffer most often from stomac! 
worms, nodular worms, tapeworms, and 
lungworms. Copper sulfate and nicotin: 
sulfate are recognized as the most effi- 
cient remedies for sheep stomach and 
tapeworms. Tetrachlorethylene is als: 
recognized as an efficient stomach worn 
remedy. The external parasites of sheep 
include ticks, mites, and screw worms 
The remedy is dipping. 

Horses in the Cornbelt suffer from 
roundworms, bots, together with lic 
and mange. The treatment employed 
depends upon age and condition of th 
animal. The season of the year influences 
the selection of remedies for skin para- 
sites. Cattle commonly suffer from 
stomach worms, warble fly, biting and 
sucking lice, and like horses, the reme- 
dies vary with conditions. 

There is an element of danger in worm 
remedies that must be recognized in 
order to avoid loss in treatment. The 
safest procedure is to use warm reme- 
dies under the direction of the veteri- 
narian. It is not.uncommon for fatalities 
to follow the improper administration of 
worm remedies, or for animals to suffer 
a setback from overdosage. The benefits 
of worm treatment are often of short 
duration, and such remedies should be 
used only in conjunction with measures 
that will prevent reinfestation. Thi 
common error in attempting to check 
animal parasites oftentimes centers 
around the tendency to overtreat th 
animal and neglect the surroundings. I! 
proper sanitary measures are employed 
at the right time much of the loss trace- 
able to parasites can be avoided. Most 
parasitic diseases in animals are ex- 
plained by a continuous intimate con- 
tact with their own filth. If it is neces- 
sary to use the same pasture continu- 
ously, it should be rested by using dif- 
ferent kinds of livestock from year to 
year. 


LEAN herds, clean ground, clean 
stables, clean barns, clean pastures 
properly drained, are the chief weapons 
to keep animals free from parasites. 
Plowing and cropping are measures that 
farmers should employ in their operations 
with the idea of fighting parasitic menace. 
There is no better way to disinfect the 
soil than by plowing. Overstocking 
should be avoided. Even tho pastures 
are rotated, overstocking concentrates 
the infection and increases the danger of 
the parasitic menace. The time to fight 
parasitic diseases is before they appear 
Careless methods which repeatedly ex- 
pose susceptible animals to polluted and 
infected soil, may ultimately bring on 
parasitic diseases. The McLean County 
system of swine sanitation has done a 
great deal in the control of worms in 
swine, as well as other diseases. Sheep 
and poultry sanitation programs are 
merely simple procedures to avoid para- 
sites. 

The practice of buying animals, par- 
ticularly feeder pigs, from southern ter- 
ritory, has planted new parasitic prob- 
lems on many farms of the Cornbelt 
The danger of introducing parasites 
with the purchs ise of any class of animals 
should be carefully considered. Self- 
imposed quarantine on farms with feede! 
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sheep, cattle, and swine often pays good 
dividends. Animal carcasses should be 
burned. Water supplies should be kept 
pure by avoiding surface drainage. Im- 
properly drained ground is a common 
breeding place for parasitic diseases. 


A Good Book for the Livestock 
Man 


Livestock and Poultry Diseases is the 
title of a new book by Dr. W. A. Billings 
the University of Minnesota. Dr. 
ings will be remembered as the man 
o originated the Billings plan of rais- 
ing turkeys. In his latest book he treats 
diseases and infections of all classes of 

stock including cattle, hogs, sheep, 
horses, and poultry. The subject matter 
is written in a popular, easily understood 

nner. It is a splendid book for every | 
producer of livestock and poultry. The | 


price is $3.50 and it can be secured from | 


The Maemillan Company, 60 Fifth | 
Avenue, New York City. 


Livestock and Meai Board Active | 
} 
)y EPORTS of the National Livestock 
and Meat Board indicate that last | 
ir has been a very satisfactory one. 
The national beef campaign reached into 
(4 cities, with a total of 184 demonstra- 


tions given. Agricultural colleges in 11 
states took an active part in this pro- 
gram. The lamb campaign was equally 


successful. In both, requests for demon- 
strations have been more than could be 
handled. Another phase of this organi- 
zation’s activities has been the meat 
exhibit, which has proved popular in 11 
of the country’s leading livestock shows. 
Also, 25 agricultural colleges and the 
United States Department of Agricul- | 
ture are now co-operating in the study | 
of the factors influencing quality and | 
palatability of meat. 








The International Livestock Exposi- | 
tion has passed a ruling forbidding the 
showing of any bulls born after Septem- 
ber 1, 1926. One exception to this is the 
\ngus bulls, which cannot be shown if 
born earlier than May 1, 1926. After 

s year the rules will be uniform and 

‘ bulls which were born after Sep- 
tember 1 of the fourth year preceding 
be shown. This has been done to pre- 

nt repeated showings of aged bulls 
h have once won their laurels and 

ld be of more value to the beef cattle 
industry in breeding herds than when 
in high flesh condition for show. 


Beginning with this year, no barrows | 
weighing over 350 pounds will be per- | 
uutted to show at the International 
Livestock Exposition. This is in line 

th modern market trends which are 

discriminating against the excep- 
ially heavy hogs. 


e annual swine day at Purdue 
ersity, Lafayette, Indiana, is an- 
inced by C. M. Vesta for Friday, 
‘eptember 26. Results of feeding tests 
experimental lots of pigs will be an- 
inced at that time. 





—_— 

Horses, Tractors, and Farm Equip- | 
', bulletin 264, Iowa State College, 
s, lowa. 





renee 
Success With Sandy Soils, bulletin | 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
ersity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
n. | 

















Wise farmers will tell you... 


There’s a secret in buying 


farm equipment 


Farm machinery and equipment 
is constantly exposed to the cor- 
rosive attack of weather. 


Damp fogs ... driving rain and 
sleet quickly rust out sheets and 
plates of ordinary metal. 


But wise farmers have found a 
way to check this waste. They 
insist that all sheet metal parts 
of the equipment they buy be 
made of Armco INGOT IRON. 


For they know that this pure iron 
resists rust and corrosion... 
that it adds long years to the life 
of farm equipment .. . saves 
money by reducing repair and 
replacement costs. 


This is the same sheet metal used 
by great industries to insure long 
life to their plant equipment. 
Railroads rely on it to protect 





their huge investments in build- 
ings and equipment. Mine own- 
ers and culvert builders use it for 
lasting service underground. 


Armco INGOT IRON is the 
purest iron made. It has behind 
it the longest record of actual 
service of any low-cost rust-re- 
sisting sheet metal on the market. 


The next time you buy farm ma- 
chinery, roofing, tanks, bins, cul- 
verts, or any other equipment in 
which sheet metal is used, see 
that it carries the Armco Triangle 
trade-mark with the words, “IN- 
GOT IRON.” Then you will be 
sure of getting long, low-cost 
service. 

THE AMERICAN ROLLING 

MILL COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Middletown, Obio 


Export: The Armco International Corporation 
Cable Address: “Armco— Middletown” 


WORLD’S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE 
PRODUCERS OF IRON AND STEEL 
SHEETS FOR EXACTING PURPOSES 


Ny | ICO Whenever you see this Triangle on a product 


made of sheet metal, it means that the manu- 
facturer of that product has gone to the expense 
of using special sheets designed to best serve 
that particular use. 








“BE 





SURE 


IT’S 


MADE OF 


ARMCO INGOT IRON” 
See Advertising Index, page 61 
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An advertisement 
about advertisements 


—and particularly those you 


see 1n Successful Farming 


¢ Perhaps you are one of the readers of 
Successful Farming who enjoy the advertisements as 
much as the editorial columns. Many folks do. 


¢ Yet few realize how rigid and careful a censorship 
is necessary to make these advertising columns so clean, 
interesting, and worthwhile. Nothing you need be 
afraid to have your children see. No advertisement 
whose truth you must take with a grain of salt. No 
article advertised which you cannot buy with the 
assurance that it will be exactly as represented. In 
fact, if you purchase any article advertised in Success- 
ful Farming, and it is not as represented in the adver- 
tisements, we guarantee that your money will be 
returned if you mention Successful Farming when you 
purchase the article. 


¢ Not for one year or two, but for many years, this 
policy of accepting only the BEST in clean, truthful 
advertising has been rigidly enforced. As a result, the 
advertising columns of Successful Farming are a store- 
house of useful, reliable, profitable information—and 
are as interesting and helpful to the progressive farmer 
and his family as the editorial columns themselves. 
They are full of ideas. They report all the newest and 
latest developments in the many fields of modern 
farming. They are an encyclopedia of valuable in- 
formation which is constantly changing and” always 
up-to-date. 


¢ Many are the fine letters we receive about Successful 
Farming’s advertising. We are glad you like it. 


Successful Farming 


The Magazine of Farm Business and Farm Homes 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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Sow Testing 


REAT differences are being found i: 

the gains made by different littesr o; 
pigs as well as in the amount of feed re- 
quired to produce a given amount of 
pork in different litters. At Iowa State 
College last year it was found that under 
the same conditions the average gains 
per pig in some litters were as low as 1.35 
of a pound and in other litters as high 
as 1.68. The feed required to produce 
100 pounds of pork varied all the way 
from 373 pounds to 412 pounds in spring 
litters. In the fall litters the variation 
was even greater. This has led to a num- 
ber of experiment stations in the Mid- 
dlewest undertaking a project known as 
“sow testing’’ to determine which family 
or strains of hogs produced pork the 


| cheapest. The ultimate goal of this 


project will be to eliminate the less 
efficient families and to develop the 
strains which are capable of making the 
most pork per pound per feed. 


Shipping Hogs 

NVESTIGATIONS in Ohio indicate 

that temperature has little effect in 
shipping losses in any class of livestock 
except hogs. Losses with hogs were 
comparatively high when temperatures 
were either abnormally warm or cold 
Sand-bedded cars reduced the losses 
materially when the temperature was 
exceedingly warm and straw reduced 
these losses when the temperatures were 
low. 


Triple decked steel cars for transport- 
ing hogs to market are now being tried 
between the West Coast and Chicago 
Provision is made for watering and feed- 
ing the hogs while loaded as well as for 
an attendant. If this plan is successful 
it will eliminate the necessity of unload- 
ing while en route for feed and water and 
will greatly reduce the time required for 
shipping hogs. 


Heredity in Livestock fills a real need 


| for the livestock breeder. It is a well- 
| written book of 176 pages and is well 


illustrated. The author is the late Dr. 
Christian Wriedt of the Ministry of 


| Agriculture in Norway. This book does 


a splendid job of bringing out some of 
the underlying fundamental principles 
of breeding which every man must 
understand if he is to succeed with live- 
stock in the future. It is written in popu- 
lar form and priced at $3 by the Mac- 
millan Company of 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Life, Service, and Cost of Farm Ma- 
chinery, bulletin 260, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames. 








Helps for the Livestock Man 


No. S.D. 1, Monthly Milk Record 
Sheets (60 cents per dozen). 

No. S.D. 2, Breeding Record Sheets 
(30 cents per dozen). 

No. S.D. 3, Herd Record Book (25 
cents). 

No. S.D. 4, Pedigree Blanks (25 cents 
per dozen). 

No. S.D. 5, Livestock Sale Cards (1 
cent each), 

No. 8.D. 6, Breeding Record Cords 
(1 cent each). 
No. S.D. 7, Calving Record Cards (1 
cent each). 
No. S. D. 8, Official Test Cards (1 


cent each). 
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Bullnose.—I have quite a number of 
es getting snuffles or bullnose and I do 

know where they got the infection. 
he house was washed with hot water and 
e and sprayed with dip solution, and the 
igs were moved to a clean alfalfa pasture 
ithout coming in contact with old lots. 
‘hen after the pigs were from 6 to 8 or 


ven 10 weeks old, they broke out with 


ullnose. The sows’ udders were not 
ashed, however, but the black teeth were 


cut out and the wound painted with iodine. 


I 


have been using permanganate of potash 


as a dip, and have dipped the pigs twice 


two-week intervals. Then I squeezed 


the lumps of the infected pigs, and swabbed 
the wound with iodine.—M. E. W., South 


J 


lakota. 
Bullnose (necrotic rhinites) is caused by 


he filth germ invading the tissues. The 


germ probably found entrance thru the 


f 


cerations made by chipping off the black 


eeth. Those teeth are harmless, unless in 
fights or when they wound the sow’s teats, 


and otherwise should not be removed. If 


_ 


must be removed the gums should 


iot be injured. Split each lump wide open. 


rape out all diseased or dead (necrotic) 
sue or pus; then saturate with tincture 


f iodine. Apply the tincture daily. 


\| 
hit 


Y 
i 


a 


ment for this condition? 
Discontinue the present treatment. Clip | 


Severe Wounds.—Have a mare 8 years 


ld that has a bad cut on her hind leg just 


ve the heel and below the ankle joint. 
out a week ago I found her with her 
1 foot over her tie chain and in her 
iggle for liberty she cut this foot very 
ily. Am washing it out twice a day with 
| warm salt water, about 5 teaspoon- 
to 2 quarts of water. This cut is 
ining some, and the proud flesh seems 
» working loose. The leg just above is 
llen a little. Can you suggest a treat- 
G. H., Ohio. 





hair from the region of the wound and 
h the skin clean. Then give the wound 





oro swabbing with tincture of iodine. | 


erwards wet the wound three times 
with a lotion composed of 1 ounce 


cetate of lead, 6 drams of sulphate of | 


ind 1 pint of boiled water. Label the 
le “‘poison” and shake it well before use. 


_ Warts.—TI have a calf 7 months old. 


is a wart or something hard on the 
head and it is getting larger. I have 
putting wool fat on it but it does not 

to check it. What would you advise 
to do?—E. P. V., Mich. 

the wart has a slim neck, pull or twist 

and then apply tincture of iodine, or 
fine cord very tightly around its base 
ut on a few small rubber bands as 
tly as possible and it willsoon drop off. 
has a broad base apply lard or vaseline 
ind the part and then carefully apply 
turated solution of bichromate of 
sh. Repeat the application if needed, 
the seab works off. 








All our subscribers are asked to 
ike inquiry thru this department 

d their questions will be answered 

ee of charge. Give age and sex of 
‘mals, all the symptoms possible, 

d previous treatment, if any. 
idress all communications for this 
epartment to the “Veterinarian,” ] 
Nuccessful Farming, Des Moines, | 
lowa, 











Its an out and out 
business proposition — 


you need a SPEED 
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USINESS experts observe that the agricultural price 
map often changes overnight. This means more miles 
to haul or quicker trips to be made if the most profit- 
able markets are to be reached when prices are best. 


The more to your advantage it becomes to deliver your 
products to today's best markets, regardless of distance, 
sqemuch more the need for a SPEED WAGON. 


But the SPEED WAGON is in no sense limited to highway 
haulage. Probably no piece of equipment on the farm is 
in greater need. It will reduce production costs, save no 
end of time and labor and speed your crops under cover 
in the face of threatening weather. 


Reo SPEED WAGONS materially increase farm 
profits. Hundreds of farm records and testimonials 
prove it. Talk it over with your Reo dealer, or write 











REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LANSING, MICH. 


See Advertising Index, page 61 


Illustration above shows 
results in actual labora- 
tory test to determine 
breaking point of tread 
stock one inch square, 
after ageing, with and 
without “Vitalized 
Rubber.’’( Before ageing 
Vitalized Rubber has a 
breaking point of well 
over 4000 Ibs, per square 
inch.) 


Revolutionary development 
brings a totally different 
conception of tire service 


| 
| 
| 
i] 
| 


R. K. J. THOMPSON, Ph.D., B.Sc., one of 

the recognized authorities on tire manufac- 
ture, says, ‘Flexing tests in my laboratories show 
conclusively that the ‘vitalizing’ process employed 
in the manufacture of RIVERSIDE Tires gives 
rubber 2 to 3 times greater life. It enables it to 
resist ageing and makes it far tougher, stronger 
and more resilient. As a result we find the tire 
mileage in RIVERSIDE Tires greatly increased.” 


How rubber is vitalized 


Rubber deteriorates with age, just as steel rusts. 
Both of these effects are caused by oxidation. 
Chemists found a way to prevent oxidation in 
steel—the result is stainless steel. Now they have 
found a way to retard oxidation of rubber by 
adding a chemical. agent, “anti-oxidant” — the 
resuli is “vitalized rubber.” 


NEW UNLIMITED 
GUARANTEE 


RIVERSIDE TIRES have gone steadily forward 
for 19 years. Never has there been a time when 
their quality could be questioned. Their’ march 
of quality progress has been indicated by guar- 
antees of 6,000—8,000—10,000—12,000—16,000 
miles. This year guarantees were increased again, 
to 18,000 — 22,000 — 30,000 miles—the highest 
figures ever included in a binding tire guarantee. 
And still the quality improves! 

They have now reached a degree of excellence 
where no mileage guarantee can indicate the true 
measure of service these tires will give. So now 
we demonstrate our faith in RIVERSIDES®y the 
strongest, fairest tire guarantee ever written: 


Every RIVERSIDE is guaranteed to give satisfac- 


tory service without limit as to — or mileage! 


Over 30,000,000 tire miles of tests have convinced 
us that any customer buying RIVERSIDES will 
get far more than his money’s worth. The new 
guarantee promises SATISFACTORY SERVICE 
—the biggest thing your tire money can buy. 


Examples of Our Low Prices 
Effective Until August 31st 
SUPER-SERVICE RIVERSIDE 


New unlimited guarantee 


30x4.80$41Q75 33x6.00 $4885 
SIX-PLY RIVERSIDE 


New unlimited guarantee 


30x4.50 $825 33x6.00 $4310 
FOUR-PLY RIVERSIDE 


New unlimited guarantee 


29x4.40 $555 315.25 $975 
TRAIL BLAZER 


New unlimited guarantee 


29x4.40 $479 28x4°78 $625 





New Heavy Service Truck Tire 
30x5 $4945 36x6 $3890 
Sizes to fit all cars carried in stock 


ang mounted free at all our Stores 
Prices slightly higher in Texas 
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MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Nine Mail Order Stores and More Than 550 Retail Stores 


FORT WORTH 


ORDER STORES AT: CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL BALTIMORE PORTLAND, ORE, OAKLAND, CALIF, DENVER 
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Present production may be determined by a 








prominent comb, wattle, and ear lobe 


The nonproductive hen is lacking in these 





characteristics 


No Free Meal Tickets 


ULLING as a general practice has 

been confined to the summer and 

early fall months. Emphasis was 
placed on the removal from the flock of 
the nonproductive hen. The early molter 
was easily spotted and all of her kind 
were systematically culled and sent to 
market. 

This practice had a tendency to glut 
the poultry market at a season when 
there was no special consumer demand 
and as a result, the paying price during 
the culling season was usually forced 
lownward. 

The more successful poultrymen are 
now culling thruout the year with the 
closest inspections coming in the early 
spring and late summer. The principal 
object of the spring culling is to take 
advantage of the very attractive prices 
paid for live fowl at that 
season. The price for hens 
frequently advances sev- 
eral cents a pound early 


By L. F. PAYNE 


Kansas State Agricultural College 


Those who traphest, as all record of 
performance and many other flock own- 
ers do, will have a number of hens that 
produce off-type eggs, such as thin- 
shelled, oversized, undersized, tinted, or 
poorly shaped. Such hens can be dis- 
posed of early in the season to the 
profit of the owner and to the improve- 
ment of the flock. 

Another aspect of this problem is the 
cost of feed. Since corn predominates in 
most poultry rations, it will be used as 
an example of price fluctuations. The 
average of prices by months of Number 
2 mixed corn on the Kansas City market 
over a period of 36 crop year sshows that 
the lowest prices are reached in Decem- 
ber, January, and February while the 
highest prices come in July and August. 

It is economy, therefore, to retain in 


A convenient coop for catching hens to cull. They are 


removed thru an opening in the top 


the flock only the most productive hens 
from March to July when the price of 
corn is usually rising and the amount of 
feed required is rapidly increasing due 
to the crop of young chickens coming on. 
In other words, the minimum feed re- 
quirement for the poultryman comes at 
the season of low prices and the maxi- 
mum feed requirement comes at the 
season of highest corn prices. 

Mr. Wm. Bauer of Clay County, Kan- 
sas, operates a general farm with poultry 
and dairying maintained as very impor- 
tant departments of the farm. His flock 
of more than 1,100 White Leghorns is 
culled systematically thruout the year 
with special emphasis placed on the 
spring and summer seasons. In Novem- 
ber of 1928 he had 1,150 hens in his lay- 
ing flock. Each month he culled out a 
few unprofitable birds un- 
til his flock was down to 
875 in May. Then with 
high feed prices and low 





in March. The strong de- 
mand for the Jewish spring 
holidays and the limited 
supply is responsible for 
this seasonable price stim- 
wation. 

It is comparatively easy 
to remove 5 to 10 percent 
of the flock early in Merch 
without greatly interfer- 
ing with production. The 
overly fat, heavy hens or 
that show a slow 
rate of production or pos- 
sibly a few mid-winter 

lters should be sent to 

rket. 


those 





el a 
* 





egg prices he began culling 
more rigidly until he had 
the old flock down to 390 
birds in October of 1929. 
His flock produced an av- 
erage of 177 eggs per bird. 
It cost $1,833 to feed them 
and they brought in $1,944 
above feed cost. 

The gross income was 
$4.61 a bird and a profit 
above feed cost of $2.36. 
Assuming that feed cost 
represents 60 percent of 
the total cost of keeping 
poultry and that labor and 

{ Please turn to page 52) 
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Enough Hires| 
Extract to make 


8 BOTTLES 


of delicious 
Hires Root}! 
Beer. Just mail 
the coupon. 








FOR 
GROWING 
CHILDREN 


Hires Root Beer 
is highly praised 


THE increasing popularity of Hires Root 
® Beer is Nation-wide. In hundreds of schools, 
teachers are urging children to drink Hires 
Root Beer and to avoid questionable bever- 
ages. Doctors, too, recommend Hires Root 
Beer as healthful and safe. 
Careful mothers everywhere are urging 
; their children to drink Hires Root Beer be- 
f cause it is delicious plus invigorating plus 
nourishing...and utterly pure—utterly free 
4 from artificial color and flavor. 
i Now, to win added friends, we offer a 
e free trial bottle of Hires Extract —sufficient 
; to make 8 pint bottles of Hires Root Beer. 
: If the trial delights you and your family, 
then for 30c at all dealers you can buy a full- 
size bottle of Hires Extract—it makes 40 bot- | 
tles of Hires Root Beer, costing about 14c | 
| 
| 
} 





per bottle, compared to what you usually pay. 

Millions of families all over the Nation 

} are enjoying this famous, thirst-quenching | 
beverage, containing the juices of 16 roots, | 

barks, berries and herbs—Nature’s invigor- | 

; ating and appetizing ingredients, including | 

Vitamin B and Mineral Salts. 

i Mail the coupon at once for free trial bot- 

: tle of Hires Extract—or order a full size 30c | 

. bottle from your dealer. (35c in Canada.) 

i 

| 

j 





4t fountains ask for Hires 
or buy it in bottles. 











THE CHARLES FE. HIRES COMPANY, Dept. M 
Philadelphia, Pa. [24-8-3] 


| Please send me free sample 


of Hires hoot Beer Extract 


ee” Le _ jee een Le 
} (PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY) | 
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No Free Meal Tickets 
[ Continued from page 51] 


overhead including depreciation, inter- 
est, tax, and insurance represents 40 
percent of the total cost, Mr. Bauer 
would still have a net profit of 86 cents 
a hen, which is exceptional interest on 
the amount invested in each hen. 

He reduced his flock by more than 
13 percent in February and March and 
25 percent from June to August. Mr. 
Bauer has been following this plan for 
several years and it has proved very 
satisfactory. The plan is to be recom- 
mended this year in view of the pros- 
pects for low poultry prices this fall and 
next spring. 


| 
| Mrs. C. J. Johnson of Riley County, 
Kansas, follows a similar plan. 


usually begins the season with a flock 
of 400 birds and by March 1 it is reduced 
to 350 hens or less. At the close of the 
year the number is further diminished to 
about 200 hens. Her income in 1928 was 
$2.47 a hen above feed cost which is 
much more than that obtained by those 
who practice the old method of culling. 

The hen that quits laying advertises 
the fact in the appearance of her comb, 
beak, face, and wattles. The comb and 
wattles lose their lustrous red color, 
shrink, and become coated with a white 
scale or dandrufflike substance. This 
may be a temporary condition as in 
broody hens or it may continue for two 
or three months if accompanied by a 
genera! molt. 

The beak, in yellow-skinned varieties, 
soon begins to show a yellowish color, 
starting at the base and progressing to- 
wards the tip. The face becomes pale. 
The appetite diminishes and the hens 
prefer to remain on the roosts or stand 
in small groups rather than busy them- 
selves scratching and hunting for feed. 
These characteristics are plainly visible 
without handling the individual birds. 

For a closer inspection and more ac- 
curate classification, one should handle 
each bird in the flock and examine other 
body characters. 


f iy vent of a laying hen is large, 
dilated, moist, and flesh-colored. The 


| muscles are loose and pliable. The vent 


of a hen that has quit laying is small, 
round, puckered, heavily wrinkled, and 
yellowish in color. This character alone 
is one of the most reliable in selecting 
for present production. The pubic bones 
on either side of the vent are well spread 
and pliable in heavy laying hens and 
close together and rigid in cull hens. 
The object of spring and early sum- 
mer culling is to separate the hens that 
lay a large number of good marketable 
eggs from the hens that lay unmarket- 
able eggs or none at all. In September 





FREE 


Find out how qian 
and thoroughly The 
GIZZARD CAPSULE 
gets the worms—how 
easy to give—and how 
much better for your 
birds. Send for sam- 
ple package, free, 
postpaid. (Only one 
to a family). 


5 Times as Effective £ 
Pock 


A Method 5 Times as Effective as Worm 
Medicines Given in the Food or Drink. FREE 


An INSOLUBLE capsule containing a triple « 
bination medicine—for Tape, Round and Pin wor 


She | Beinginsoluble, it prevents medicine mixing with { 


or drink. The gizzard crushes the capsule, releasing 


the medicine, and the correct dose, full strength 
passes directly into the intestines upon the worms 


Don’t Feed the Worms 


Worm-infested young stock will not make vigorous 


growth or become good winter layers. Give the: 
chance. Worm with GIZZARD CAPSULES now 
Sold at drug, feed, hardware stores, chick hatcheries 


| Adult size—50-cap. pkg., $1; 100-pkg., $1.75; 500-; 


$7. Chick size, for half-grown birds, 100-pkg., 9c 


a 


|GEO. H. LEE CO., 1898 Lee Bldg., OMAHA, NEBR. 





and October the object changes to that | 


of grouping the laying hens into three 
classes—excellent, good, and medium 
producers. The two upper classes might 
well be placed in the breeding flock 
while the third class should go to mar- 
ket. 

Rate and persistence in production 
are desirable characters in good hens. A 
hen that produces 20 to 25 eggs a month 


is said to have a high rate or intensity. | 


If she keeps that rate up for 10 or 12 

months, she has excellent persistency. 
Rate of production is determined by 

body depth, width, length, capacity, 


and pliability of abdomen. The abdomen | 








CHICKS Pedigreed Stock. Bred 


j= from our National Laying Contest winners. They 
~ ain faster, make betterlayers, pay larger profits 
GUARANTEE PROTECTS YOU AGAINST LOSS ist 2 
WEEKS. Mrs. J.F. Sanders, Wesco, Mo. raised 95 % of 2000 
chicks and was getting eggsin 6 months. Many customers 
report flock averages over 200 and income te 
up to $6 per hen per year. SP’ 
> 4 ‘s. Fi UP 


Eas REE. 12 varieties. 
BOOTH FARMS, ox 526, CLINTON, MO, 

It tells all about the wonderful new Narragansett 
turkeys which are so easy to raise and lay their eggs at 
home with the chickens. It tells how to get started 
with these turkeys that do not wilt and droop and sleep 
and die, but grow and feather up and fatten from the 
day they hatch. Gives records of remarkable results 


with turkeys all over the U.S. Interesting pamphlet 
of instructive “turkey talk” free to farmers. Address 


Moss J. Beall, R. F. D. 7, Cave City, Ky. 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 














ae a reece 
FUR RABBITS Bosc" 
me . 

Wak illustrate - 


page , s 

sine,tella bow to raise rabbits for big prods all for Soe. hairs 
ine 3 se i ‘or , all for i0c. dress 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 1001 , Holmes Park. Missouri 








FREE Narragansett Turkey Book 

My 44 years handling turkeys has given me 

the experience that | can so mate these 

~ Domesticated Narragansett Turkeys, that 

they will produce results. This makes turkey 

“J raising easy and profitable. They are home 

foving turkeys and do not droop and die but fatten from the 

start. Address, L. G. SMITH & CO., BoxH, Shelbyville, Ky, 
AND MALES now 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS /*? Mates. 


sands of eight-week-old pullets. Also baby chicks and 
eggs. Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 
30 years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Records to 320 
eggs.Catalog and special price bulletin free. I ship C.0.D 


George B. Ferris, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


















LAYERS \| 
Vinners of Cups and ribbons in National Competitions. ¥ 
Special Super-Quality Stock. lowa-Accredited--250 to 321 
eax records. 15-Day Guarantee to Live mailed with orders. 
Chicks sent C.0.D. BEAUTIFUL CATALOG FREE 
Stromb: 


Poultry Farm, Dept. 277, Ft. Dodge, lowa 
SU SK ¥ CHICKS Hit ljp 
GUARANTEED TO LIVE 


Shipped C. O. D. Superior Certified. Arrival on, time 
guaranteed. Get our BIG FREE CATALOGUE 
SUPERIOR HATCHERY, Box S-17, Windsor, Mo. 












Brower’s New Nineteen Thirty Catalog 
Now Ready! vit foultry intormation: ‘describes weld 
biggest line poultry equipment. supplies, over 375 necessit irs 
Write for Free copy. BROWER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Dept. Al, 3 s QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
ENTUCKY 

breeds;$1.00downplaces order—pay post- 
man the rest. atalog free. rite— 


Kentucky Hatchery, 355 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 





CHICKS C.0.D. for paving is best 
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of a high rate hen is large, soft, thin- | 


walled, and convex in shape. Persistence 
js determined by the absence of vacation 
periods. These in turn are calculated by 
the presence of pigment and new feather 
oro wth. 

When a hen ceases to lay, the yellow 
pigment previously referred to returns 


to the vent, earlobe, eye ring, beak, and | 


hanks. Since four to five months con- | 


tinuous production is necessary to re- 
move all yellow color from all these 
parts, the presence of any yellow pig- 
ment in the late fall is usually a sign of 
a previous vacation. 

\ more dependable character is the 

ndition of the plumage. Hens that 
stop laying in the early summer fre- 
quently molt or drop their feathers. The 
new feathers are —— recognized by 
their softness and clean, glossy appear- 

e. Hens that have not molted previ- 
ous to the early fall will have soiled, 
br keds threadbare feathers that are 
harsh to the touch. These are the best 
layed in the flock and, other things 
being g equal, they are the hens with both 
high rate and persistency in production. 


| ENS that take time out to molt 
lose several weeks’ production as 

they seldom lay and molt at the same 

time. Foreing an early summer molt by 

withholding feed a couple of weeks is 

not to be recommended since such birds 

seldom resume production before the 
lowing January or February. 

[he characters previously discussed 
change with the productivity of the 
birds. Good hens can best be judged only 

n in production and poor hens when 

t in production. Judging by head 
nts is an attempt to classify good and 
poor . ayers at any time. The shape of the 
head remains the same regardless of sea- 
so! —— or method of management. 

The four head type characters dis- 
cussed in Kansas circular 147 are: (1) 
flatness of skull; (2) carry forward of 
skull; (3) head balance; (4) level headed 
from front to rear. 

lhe top of the head of a good layer 





is flat in the region between the eyes | 


hil 


while in a poor layer the head is plump 


or round, This condition is best detected 


by observing the distance from the base | 


of the comb to the upper eyelid. This 
distance is comparatively short in good 
avers, 

The carry forward of skull width to 
" e nostrils is desirable. Poor layers lose 
their skull width in front of the eyes. 
Thi s character is most pronounced in 
very high record hens. 

lead balance refers to the height, 
width, and length of head in relation to 
pos tion of eye and comb. The eye 

ld be in the center of the head and 

ap] roxdenihaly under the middle of the 

b. The depth of head from wattle to 

comb across the eye should equal the 
length from earlobe to tip of beak. 

The fourth dimension, level-headed- 
hess, calls for a straight line from upper 
hostril to rear of comb in high produc- 
ing hens. The opposite is a curved or 
arched head from front to rear. This is 

etimes described as a “gable-roof”’ 
type of head. 

While these head characters have 
added materially to the other characters 
in identifying good and poor layers they 
id not be used alone. A combination 
dy characters and head characters 
Will prove more satisfactory than cither 
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Out of 1459 wormy chickens 


1401 lived 
... 58 died 


TEN different tests were made at our Research Farm — 
1459 wormy birds were treated. Every test included birds 
from the worst worm-infested flocks we could find. 

In every instance, birds had been dying. In some cases 
half the flock had died before treatment was started. In 
most cases the worst infested birds in these flocks were 
selected for experimentation. 

In all tests a number of birds were killed and examined. 
Nearly all contained two or more kinds of worms. Some 
had just round worms... others round and caeca worms 
... others round, caeca and tape worms. In some the main 
infestation was tape worms. The average per bird was 
tape worms, 28; round worms, 27; caeca worms, 64. 

In all of the 10 tests Dr. Hess Poultry Ver-mi-trol was 
given in the feed, according to directions. Dr. Hess Poultry 
Pan-a-min was given in all regular mash as directed. 

Of the 1459 birds treated only 58 died. Think of it! Only 
58 deaths out of 1459 birds in such a wormy condition! 
The birds that died were really beyond all help when 
treatment began. 

In every case where mature birds were treated, egg lay- 
ing began within a reasonable time. 

One flock of the worst pullets were laying 10% when 
treatment began. In 10 days production had more than 
doubled. Four months after treatment was completed they 
were in 63% production. 

Dr. Hess Poultry Ver-mi-trol is given in the feed. 

No preparatory fasting is necessary. It does not sicken 
or weaken birds — does not interfere with growth and de- 
velopment—does not throw hens and pullets off production. 

Instead of one drastic, upsetting dose of medicine, hand- 
administered (as in the case of capsules), your hens get 20 
doses in their feed. Ver-mi-trol is kept in contact with the 
worms for days in the birds’ intestines, while birds are on 
full feed. 

See the local Dr. Hess dealer. Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio. 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


VER-MI-TRO 


A Flock Tyeetinent.. 

























Ideal Hog Waterers 


It is very important that you keep a constant sup- 
ply of clean, fresh water before your hogs both 
winter and summer. Pork is made up largely of 
water and plenty of water is just as important as 
plenty of feed. 

An Ideal Hog Waterer will pay for itself sev- 
eral times each year and every hog raiser should 
have a modern up-to-date waterer that will keep 
the water cool in summer and warm in winter 

Ideal waterers are in use on thousands of farms 
helping to make more profit for the users and also 
saving a great deal of wor 

Write us for our free circular and prices— 


NATIONAL MFG. & STAMPING CO.., 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Did you ever dance 


the 


Money Musk? 


Get a crowd together in the 
barn sometime and try it. 
Seventy-five years ago Money 
Musk was a great favorite at all 
the “‘barn-raisings,” or in the 
West country at the “cabin- 
warmings.”’ It is still agreat way 
for country folks to have a good 
time. 


Money Musk is one of eleven 
folk dances included in Successful 
Farming’s popular service book- 
let, “‘Folk Dances and How to 
Do Them.” This booklet gives 
complete and easily understood 
directions for doing each of these 
dances. Anyone can organize a 
splendid party for the whole 
neighborhood with the help of 
this booklet. Send today for your 
copy of “Folk Dances and How 
to Do Them.” The price is 15 
cents. 


And while we’re talking about 
parties: no program or com- 
munity gathering is a success 
without a few good stunts. Suc- 
cessful Farming has compiled a 
valuable little booklet called 
“Community Club Stunts.” The 
price is 6 cents a copy. It includes 
original stunts and shortplaylets 
which are bound to lend spice to 
your party. 


Other entertainment services 
which SuccessfulFarming haspub- 
lished for farm people include: 


“Health Progr: ams for Rural 


Groups” Price 1 cent 
Leaflet No. S-E-3 “A Colonial 
Playlet” Price 4 cents 


Leaflet No. S-E-5 “‘An Amal- 
gamated Birthday Party” 
*rice 2 cents 
Leaflet No. S- E-11 “Program 
Pointers” *rice 2 cents 
Leaflet No. S-E-17 “Vacation 
Trails for the Stay-at- 
Home’ Price 2 cents 
Send correct amount in stamps 
or coin for the booklets or leaflets 
you desire, to 


. he Farm and many Service Bureau 


SFUL 


SUCCES 
FARMING 


LOWA 











A Real Roadside Market 


By ALICE T. LONGWORTH 


W ANTED—1,000 people to come 
out to Romshe’s Roadside Market 
Saturday afternoon. Melons and 
cantaloupes, now at their prime, at 
the home of good things to eat. 
Prices right. Bring containers, and 


ry 


follow the arrows, 7 miles south. 


HIS was the gist of an ad in a lead- 

ing newspaper of Lima, Ohio, that 
drew our attention one saturday morn- 
ing late in September, 1927. 

Being extremely fond of fresh home- 
grown melons, and having our share of 
curiosity, we resolved to follow the 
arrows that, in true modern style, blazed 
the trail to the roadside market with 
such captions as “6 miles to Romshe’s 
Roadside Market,” “5 miles to the 
home of good things to eat,” and so on, 
at every intersecting road. 

The trail we followed was a very good 
graveled one, three miles from the 
Dixie Highway. And, by the way, there 
were arrows at the intersections of the 
Dixie, with appropriate inscriptions to 
guide the explorer. 

Well, we followed the arrows, and, 
even in the absence of the immense sign 
on the spacious lawn, ‘Welcome to 
Romshe’s Roadside Market, the Home 
of Good Things to Eat,” we could not 
have failed to recognize the place. 

All sorts and conditions of automo- 
biles were parked along the roadside, as 
at a regular farm sale. The haughty 
limousine elbowed the lowly runabout, 
while the truck hobnobbed with its 
neighbor the flivver. 

Soon we saw the melons under the 
great shade trees of the barnlot lawn. A 
tent had been erected to shelter the 
helpers from rain, but the sides were up. 
It was a cool, beautiful autumn day. 

Melons? Oh boy! Oodles of them! 
Pumpkins, squashes, carrots, beets, cu- 
cumbers, tomatoes, sweet corn, fresh 
eggs, and yellow-legged fryers—our 
mouths still water at the recollection 
and our eyes yet vision the beauty of 
the sheaves of autumn flowers plucked 
with an eye to beautifying the Sunday 
dinner table. 


HE heart of the most critical city 
merchant would have thrilled ap- 
preciatively at the throng of orderly 
buyers, with their containers of every 
conceivable shape and size. Boxes, bask- 
ets—no use to attempt an enumeration 
of the ingenuity of that crowd in finding 
means to carry away some of the good 
things to eat. 

They were there for a purpdse, and no 
lollypopsor ice-cream cones were needed 
to induce them to buy. There was no 
fancy stand, no dolled-up waiters. Mr. 
and Mrs. Romshe and their three sons 
in neat, clean working clothes served the 
crowd with the practice of experience. 

We had not realized the wonderful 
possibilities of the roadside market to 
the farmer and townspeople until then. 
The proprietors were so busy that we 
had no chance to talk with them, leav- 
ing that as a future pleasure. 

Again we followed the familiar arrows 
back to the ‘‘Welcome”’ sign and were 
greeted by Mrs. Romshe; and this is the 





story of the roadside market in her ow: 
words: 

“Tt is the story of a broken-down man 
and a broken-down truck. Mr. Romsh: 
came home from the hospital 10 years 
ago. The boys were small and we had 
just finished these buildings, which set 
us back for quite a large sum, and it 
looked as if it would be necessary for us 
to give up farming, for Mr. Romshe was 
not able to carry on with heavy work 
as he had been. We own 80 acres and 
operate 130 additional acres. 

“We had planted a great amount of 
truck with the intention of selling from 
house to house in town. A trip or two 
and Mr. Romshe found that it was too 
much for his strength, and at this junc- 
ture the old truck broke down. 

“We didn’t know what to do then, 
but some of our customers, missing us, 
drove out to see what was thie trouble, 
and took back with them their supply 
of vegetables. 

“After that others came and before 
we realized it, we had a market. When 
we had a surplus, or when certain things 
were ready to use, a little ad in the local 
newspapers sold it for us. 


QPEARING of ads, a little one sold 
500 bushels of potatoes for us this 
spring at a between period when the men 
could not get on the ground to work. 

“We sell everything that is raised on 
a farm. When we were marketing our 
potatoes, the ladies would see my jellies 
stored in the cellar, and want to buy 
some. I have never refused to sell them 
anything. I have gone to the henhouse 
and gathered a dozen eggs when my 
supply at the house was gone. Our 
aim is to please our customers.” 

While talking, Mrs. Romshe had 
stopped to wait on several customers. 

“Flowers? Yes,” she said, “‘my hobby 
is to have some flowers wherever I work. 
I have them in the garden, I have them 
in the truck patch. They cheer me with 
their bright colors. Since we have run 
the market others seem to like them as 
much as I do, so that now I plant them 
for market the same as vegetables.”’ 

Mr. Romshe, who had been busy un- 
loading hay, now approached. When 
asked why so many markets fail he gave 
it as his opinion that the farmer usually 
fails to standardize his product. His 
market is only as good as his product. 

“The roadside market has an edge on 
the old door-to-door method of selling 
produce,” said Mr. Romshe. “In most 
cities a license is required, and if one 
uses the market stall method, a rental 
must be paid that cuts profits. Compe- 
tition must be met, and carriage charges 
—which includes gasoline consumption 
and upkeep of trucks—make noticeable 
inroads on the profit side of the balance 
sheet. 

“Any farmer can conduct a successful 
roadside market, if he uses printer’s ink 
to let the world know what he has to 
sell, and how and where to find it. In 
these days of good roads and automo- 
biles, distance is measured not in miles 
but in minutes, and if assured a good 
product and value received, the city 
man enjoys the trip to the farm.” 
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Change Your Spare Hours 


Intoa Fat Weekly Income! 


DANIEL HUGHES 
Butler Co., OHIO, for- 
mer bank clerk, became, 
aStarksalesmana year, 
ago when failing health’ 
forced him toseek out- | 
door work. Today, he ua 
averages over One @ 
Thousand Dollarsa 
month sales of Stark * 
Fruit Trees, Flowering 
Shrubs, Rose Bushes, * 
etc., just in spare time. 


Thousands of Men & 
‘Women Doing as Well **"3.2°""" 


Send for PROOF of this fact. See how 
easily YOU can change your spare 
hours into a fine Weekly Income. We 
furnish BIG NEW SALES-CREAT- 
ING OUTFIT FREE, pay you Cash 
Weekly, offer you Costly Prizes, and 
aid you in selling by tremendous 
Advertising Campaign reaching prac- 
tically every farm and small town home 
in the U.S. Write today! 
Address Box S-W 26 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 


at LOUISIANA, MO., 114 Years 

ee eo 

STARK BRO’S NURSERIES, Box S.W 26 
Louisiana, Mo. s.F.830 ff 


I would like to become your local salesman ana 


sell ' a (check which you would pre- 

















I fer to sell). Send me details of your Stark Selling 


j Proposition for Men and Women. 
ae Sencecee ecccccesccocccose eccece 
H 
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COMPLETE TEST 
PACKAGE 
Prove to yourself what 
3,000,000 women know 
GRAY 
a 
| GONE 
? 


, Why hesitate? 

Mary T. Goldman’s 
way is entirely SAFE. Just comb clear, 
colorless liquid through the hair. Y outhful 
color comes. Nothing to rub or wash off. 


We only ask 








We don’t ask you to buy. 
that you convince yourself. Snip off a 
lock of hair. Test results first this safe 
way. You have nothing to lose. You 
take no risk. We send FREE a complete 
test package. Mail the coupon. 

Please Use Coupon for FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 


‘MARY T. GOLDMAN 


5412 Goldman Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. 
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vicTOR J. Taka & CO., wastatoNin™, . 
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growing iris seems to be that the soil 








| ties of iris available at prices ranging 


| iris that is given every year from one 
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Where the Iris Casts Her Spell 


F YOU have not yet fallen victim to 
the charms of the lovely iris, it is high 
time you were doing so for no more en- 
ticing beauty inhabits the flower-lover’s 
garden. 

Iris are yearly growing in popularity. 
One good reason other than their in- 
herent beauty may be their adaptability 
to almost any location where other 
plants will grow. Iris are found growing 
generally thruout the whole United 
States. They do not seem to need a 
special soil. We see them growing in 
stiff clay and in a soil that is almost 
sand, 

The important thing in successfully 


be well worked to a depth of from 1 to 
2 feet before the planting takes place. 
Then the rhizome, that is the “bulb” 
part of the root of the iris, should be 
planted shallow. While shallow planting 
may seem to be loose the growth of the 
reots into the well-pulverized soil will | 
soon hold the plant firm. After planting | 
iris need but little care. It is a good plan 
to cut the tops and mulch with clean 
straw the first winter. 

There are now more than 500 varie- 


from 15 cents each up to as much as 
$100, to say nothing of the wealth of 


friendly neighbor to another. 

The bearded iris is a favorite type 
with most of us. It is the one, you know, 
which has the beardlike hairs on the 
center line of the haft or that part of 
the flower which falls. If you plan to 
buy iris from a grower here are some of 
the better varieties which are priced 
within the reach of most of us. 





HE dwarf varieties begin the season. | 

They are small and almost stemless | 
but they make fine color masses in the 
spring garden. Black midget is the name 
of a small flowered deep purple one. I 


garden and when they stick their little 
purple heads up early in the spring I am 
always reminded of trips of my child- 
hood along a creek which ran thru a 


have a small clump of these in my own Now 


pasture where we went in search of blue | 
flags. Glee is a dwarf variety of pale | 


yellow. It is especially good because of 
its long season of flowering, which often 
extends three weeks. 

Then come the intermediates which 
are the outgrowth of crossing early- 
blooming dwarf varieties with the late- 
blooming kinds. The best of these is 
probably fritjof, a blue purple bicolor. | 
It stands two feet in height and has a 
long flowering season. Queen Flavia is a 
good yellow one. With the intermediates 
should be classed the German irises be- 
cause the two work in so well together. 
Choose Florentina, a pearly white one, 
and for purple either kochii or purple 
king. 

Now among the bearded iris which 
bloom later you will want several kinds. 
The purples and lavenders are my 
favorites and I do like the bicolors, those 
which have falls of one color and the 
standards of another. You will find fairy 
a good tall, creamy white iris. Mrs. 
Horace Darwin is another white one 
that is wonderfully free blooming. 

Iris which do not carry well at a dis- 
tance and which should be used spar- 





ingly in the garden are those which are 





It’s the amazing Crosley Icyball Refrigerator at t) 
world’s lowest price— both first cost and up-ke« 
Actually makes ice from heat. Eliminates all ma} 
shift methods of cooling. Safeguards health. Saves 
food. Saves money. The only practical mechani 
refrigerator for farm homes where electricitygand gas 
are not available. 

SIMPLE — NOISELESS 
Has no moving parts, requires no oiling, no servicing 
Absolutely noiseless. No watching, no breakdowns 
Refrigerant never needs replenishing. Over 30,000 in 
use and eying wonderful satisfaction. Absolutely gus 
anteed. Rush name and address for illustrat: 
literature describing ¢ this amazing refrigerator 





Crosley 


ICYBALL Division 


AT |) Dept 768 Cincinnati, Ohio 
Agents Wanted 


Any one can qualify. No. exper- 
ience necessary. Write for special 
agents offer, 








LAVOR 
Whipped Cream with 


MAPLEINE! 


THis is just one of Mapleine’s many 
every-day uses. Write for your copy 
of our new “MAPLEINE COOKERY,” 
over 200 recipes. In the meantime, 
a recipe folder is wrapped around 
every bottle—at your grocer’s. 


MAPLEINE is a maple flavor, the only 
proven syrup maker, meat seasoning 
and flavoring for ices and all desserts. 
Get a bottle! Write for free book to— 
Crescent Mfg. Co., ate 52, Seattle, 
Washington, U.S.A 


MAPLEINE 


Flavoring - Syrup Maker +» Meat Savor 


oWa NW Kind 4 cw 


+ ~Copper Steel Wire § 









as ordinar 
Saves half your 
fence money! Get 
my New Catalog 
and prices on Farm 
and Poultry Fencing 
Mettine, Steel Posts, Gates, Barb Wire and 
many other farm and home needs, Direct 
from factory. Freight paid. Easy Payments. 
fied egetemers. Catalog 















C 
7 Fr: Write today.—Jim Bro 
Brown Pohos & Wire Co. ~ De rf 2272 ’ Cleveland, Ohio 


FREESUIT2%,, 


Quick. get our new FREE suit 

plan and details on how our men earn 

to $45 weekly, besides. Many earn more. 

Show our great sample outfit of all wool, 

made-to-measure suits for only $19.85 and up. 

envoy BIG CASH a 7 Ltn = Pian. 
nce needed 


, PROGRESS T TAILORING CO. Dept. v- 255, Chicago, i. 
























s Gardeners, Florists, en. oa 
Fruit Growers and Poultrymen. ee 
MowsHay DOES 4 MEN'S WORK 
andLawns Walking & Riding Equipment{> a 
Free Catalog—Does Belt Work| Min 4 
STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY ( 
Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. New York, N. 
235 Como Ave. 2417 Chestnut St. 160 Cedar St. 


Write for our Evidence of Inven 
N tion Blank and guide book.**How 
to Ge ut as ° ad P atent.”"Send model 


or sketch of your invention for our 2N and INSTRUCTIONS 


RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 32, “WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 










































blends of two or more colors. Afterglow 
is a good example of this. If you are | 
planting your garden so that it will pre- 

sent a picture you will get a better effect | 
by using larger quantities of the light- | 
olored iris and small clumps of five or 

six plants together of the deeper colored | 
varieties. 
Iris are most effective in the garden 





picture when not planted in such masses 
that one cannot get at the center of 
the picture to cut the blooms. The 
smaller clumps give a better chance both 
for color in mass effect and for attention | 
to individual blooms. A single iris bloom 
at close range is a thing of beauty.— I’. H. 


That Cover Crop 


HE young orchard which has had 

clean cultivation up to this time, 
and the old orchard handled according 
to the clean cultivation and cover crop 
method, should have its cover crop 
planted by the first week in August. 

Choice of the cover crop may be gov- 
erned by the way the orchard is grow- 
ing. If you observe that the orchard 
should be encouraged to somewhat more 
rapid growth, it would be well to encour- 
age greater supplies of nitrogen thru the 
ise of legume crops. If the rate of growth 
s even too rapid for the good of the 
orchard, and if tree growth is being en- 
couraged so latein the season that winter 
injury shows up from year to year, it will 
be well to sow the cover crop even 
earlier. It may be then desirable to plant 
cover crops other than legumes, in order 
that the nitrogen supply may not be 
increased to an exessive extent. 

Of the legumes, crimson clover is cer- 
tainly one of the best where it thrives. 
It is a little late to plant soybeans, but 

en soybeans will make a reasonable 
amount of growth before frost in the 
southern part of the Cornbelt. Vetch 
and rye planted immediately may be 
expected to give good results, where a 
combination which will supply nitrogen 
and which will also prevent winter 
washing is required. Oats make a good 
cover crop and one that will come 
quickly. But the main point right now 
is to get the cover crop in, where a cover 
crop has not been put in already. 


A Garden Larger Than Ever 


UST as the hotbeds and coldframes 
V were used last spring, in starting the 
vegetables for your early garden, so the 
same hotbeds and coldframes may be 
employed to protect vegetable crops, 
planted now, to mature clear over into 
Indian summer and the very late au- 
tumn. One who has a flue-heated hotbed 
may continue the growth of his garden, 
and consequently the harvest of fresh 
vegetables from the garden, clear over 
uto the early winter. It is not practical 
}so use a spent hotbed, but the spent 
tbed and the coldframe may still be 
mployed to protect the hardy vegeta- 
les until they have reached maturity. 
[t is to be recognized that this is by 
means a commercial proposition but 
rely a means of securing an extra long 
eason from the home garden. The area 





involved will be small. It will pay to | 


have the soil more than usually fertile. 


But evenin the limited space of a hotbed | } 


or two, it is surprising how much in the | 
y of greens and salad crops one may | 
have, when equipment which might as | 
| be put to such use is available. | 





He Sells his Vegetables... 
by ‘Telephone 


CIA Bell System Advertisement 


A rarmer who lives near Nash- 
ville, Tenn., finds his telephone a 
highly profitable aid in selling the 
produce from his eight-acre truck 
farm. Before every trip to town, he 
calls up his customers and receives 
orders for definite kinds and quan- 
tities of vegetables, to be delivered 
at specified times. He also finds out 
just what produce to hold in re- 
serve for Saturday morning, his 
best market day. In this way he is 
able to avoid losses from spoiled 
vegetables, dispose of all his prod- 
ucts and get the highest return 
that his truck farm has ever 
yielded. 


¢ ’ ’ 


The telephone also makes possible 
many profitable sales of livestock, 
grain, fruit and vegetables through 
co-operative marketing associa- 
tions. It is always ready to run 
errands, make social engagements 
and summon help in cases of 
sickness or accident. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone that serves well, rain 
or shine, 
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j/ Have a business of your own. Big profits 
/ daily. Sayman’s 110 daily used necessities 


Y where Guaranteed. Write for FREE 
particulars. 
Sayman Products Co., Dept. 119, St. Louis, Mo. 
























CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved 

in 1 minute by these thin, 

soothing, healing pads. Safe! 
At all drug, shoe an t dept. stores. 


Dr Scholf's 
Zino-pads _ .Piee;.., 


BALDNESS 


CAN BE AVOIDED — Millions 
use Lucky Tiger for falling hair—a 


f a proven germicide. A single 
Py plication stops that wt 
CB; itching. World's largest seller at 
g* 3 












Barbers and Druggists. 


LUCKY TIGER 


See Advertising Index, page 61 
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All Around the Farm 


A Page Written by Our Readers 


ARNISH will hold the bristles in 

\ a paint brush that has a tendency 

to shed. With the bristles turned 

upward, pour a spoonful or two of clear 

varnish into them. Keep the brush in 

this position until the varnish is dry.— 
Mrs. C. W.S., S. Dak. 

+ + a 

Two tablespoonfuls of turpentine 
added to the boiling water will sweeten 
and whiten white articles grown yellow 
or dingy from being packed away for 
long periods. Repeat the treatment if 
necessary. Results will be most gratify- 
ing.—Mrs. J. M. R.., Ill. 

7 * * 

When setting dishes on ice, put a fruit 
jar rubber under each dish and they will 
not slide—Mrs. M. M., N. Dak. 

* * * 

Add one teaspoonful of sugar to very 
heavy cream to prevent its turning to 
butter when whipped. A very little bak- 
ing powder in whipped 
cream just before it is suf- 
ficiently whipped will make 
it light and keep it so for 
some time, preventing the 
heavy butter quality that 
whipped cream sometimes 
has.—E. P. 

* + + 

To prevent our ladder 
from slipping we have pro- 
vided the attachment 
shown in the sketch. It is 
vasily made from waste 
material about any farm. 
The two-by-four is easily 
controlled by the rope and 
once it is passed thru a 
window or hung over the 
limb of a tree it will pre- 
vent any possible slipping 
by the ladder.—O. C. 


~ * * 


To remove ink stains 
from any material, mix 
equal parts (usually one 
tablespoonful of each) of 
powdered alum and cream 
of tartar with enough water 
to form a thick paste. Put 
it on the spot and press 
down firmly. Let it dry 
thoroly and wash in the 
usual way.—H. H., Iowa, 

* 7” ” 

I find that by putting 
casters under my kitchen 
worktable, it is very convenient and 
saves many steps. After my dishes are 
washed and dried, I push the table up 
to the cupboard to set them away, then 
push it in place again and I have saved 
quite a few steps. One can move it any 
place where it is most convenient to 
work and you are bound to find it help- 
ful in many other ways also.—Mrs. P. 
mM N.Y: 








* * * 

To prevent a sweating chimney from 
spoiling your walls and stovepipes, cut 
a half moon in the upper part of the pipe 
that extends into the chimney. Have the 
end at the elbow a trifle higher, so that 
the pipe slants into the chimney, and 
your troubles with a weeping stovepipe 
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If you have some clever, origi- 
nal device for lightening the 
farm or home work, saving time, 
advertising or selling the prod- 
ucts of the farm or improving 
home surroundings, tell us 
about it. Give all necessary 
details, but be brief. Send pic- 
ture or drawing if possible. For 
each idea published we will pay 
$2. It is impossible to return 
unused suggestions. 
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will end at once.— Mrs. W. E. Z., Pa. 
~ * a 

To prevent sheets from being frayed 

by the wind while they are hanging on 














At the left is a ladder which 
will not slip 











The funnel 

at the right ,- =. 
closes when a 
removed *., ff 
fromabottle : i 














To keep sheets from becoming frayed by winds 


the line I pin them as usual. Then stand- 
ing with my back to the wind I take the 
two corners facing me and pin them to 
the line, thus forming a triangular bag. 
—S. A. C., Ohio. 

* * * 

After overhauling a large truck we 
found it very satisfactory to belt the 
rear wheel to the tractor to start it. We 
chained the front end to a tree and tied 
one rear wheel to keep it from turning. 
Then we belted the other wheel. This 
will work in cases when the wheels, if 
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being pulled, would slide on slick or 
frozen ground. The tire held the belt 
perfectly —K. W., Kans. 

* * * 

When opening a sealed glass jar, use 
a pair of pliers. Take hold of the lip of 
the rubber and draw it out till air is ad- 
mitted, and the cover can be easily 
removed.—Mrs. 8. D. D., N. Y. 

* * — 

To remove dents from gas cans or 
tanks, plug all the openings, then fill 
with water and apply a 15-20 pound 
air pressure. Use a wooden or rubber 
mallet and tap lightly around the outer 
edge of the dent, until it is pounded into 
shape.—F, F. N., Pa. 

* * * 

To cut bread or cake smoothly and 
without the jagged edge which so fre- 
quently results when cake or bread is 
fresh, heat the knife over the flame until 
medium. warm, and then the bread or 
cake may be cut in smooth even slices, 
perfectly.—M. D. C., Kans. 

ca * * 

Who is there that at some time or an- 
other in filling a blind container with a 
funnel has not overflowed some of the 
liquid for lack of a means to quickly save 
what was in the funnel when 
the container was full. The 
simple funnel stopper shown 
in the sketch will prove 
handy for this nuisance. 
C. H. W. 

x ca ” 

I find it very handy to put 
old tractor or car oil on the 
inside of car fenders to keep 
mud or dirt from sticking.—L. G., 
Wis. 

” * * 

It is often more convenient to 
remit coins when sending small 
amounts than to use stamps or a 
check. We have found the best 
solution to this problem to be to 
lay the coins at intervals on a strip 
of adhesive tape. Paste this across 
a piece of paper and fold the ends 
of the paper over as you would a 
letter. The paper both holds the 
tape in position and also prevents 
the coins from working thru the 
envelope.—Mrs. H. R. C., Lowa. 

* ~ + 

A big oat or sugar sack, well 
filled with fine straw, chaff, or 
clearings from grain, makes a very 
effective “pin cushion” when 
tacked up to a wall of your feed 
alley to keep your forks stuck in. 
They are easily available and there is no 
groping in the dark for your forks. 
L. D. K. 





* * * 


Grease a plate with lard and set it 
where the ants abound. They prefer lard 
to anything else. Place a few sticks 
around the plate for them to climb up 
on. Occasionally turn the plate bottom 
up over the fire, and the ants will fall in 
with the melting lard. Reset the plate 
and in a short time you will catch them 
all. Powdered borax sprinkled around 
the infested places will exterminate both 
red and black ants.—Mrs. E. 8. 
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New Books of Interest 


Crop Production and Management, by 
0 Cox. Primarily designed for a textbook 








ll this work will be a valuable addition to 
a any farm library. It discusses in detail 
t the grain crops, legumes, and grasses, | bee ) 
0 special crops, problems of management, | pecrige se: May ee 
p and disease control. The author is dean | coe dinet - denagoer 1 a. - 
38 of agriculture at the Michigan State Col- | Ward's history. Over 2,000 
s lege, Price $2.75 lew ic Sone. | T | : rh ’ 
1 lege. Price $2.75. John Wiley & Sons. | GREA | a bargains are included. Every 
a , i 
: \griculture for Rural Teachers, by vom — Rempel soa aged 
: McCormick. The subject tter th low catalogue price. Only a 
ts “ . subject matter in- few weeks left for you to get 
Se cludes a review of the industry, princi- 


your share of these remark- 
able offerings. It will pay 
you to check on your sale 


ples of farm management, and the | 
scientifie principles underlying plant 


SALE. 






1] ind livestock production. Macmillan book now. Send for the 
“ Company, Price $1.80. ENDS things you need now 
vy or later and profit by 


Principles of Agricultural Credit, by 


n our Double Saving 
en lee. The use of credit has been one of 
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Sale Prices. 
- remarkable developments of agricul- 
ea . . . . | : 
=. ture since the beginning of the twentieth | j 
ot tury. This book discusses sources of | 
edit, forms of security, the cost of | 
credit, and the various institutions or- | j 
ganized to provide agricultural credit. | : 
d ‘cGraw-Hill Company, Price $4. : i 
ur | 
| a 
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7 
If you know a man who brings home a hand 
like this every night, you can do him a good 
turn—and make his wife happy, too—by tell- 
ing him about Lava Soap. Tell him that 
Lava’s rich lather is filled with Italian pumice 
that’s ground as fine as flour. It gets the 
grimiest hands clean in 58 seconds, without 
hurting the skin. And tell him that Lava 
works fast even in cold or very hard water. 


A big cake of Lava Soap costs only a dime (or 
6 cents for the medium size cake) at any 
grocery or drug store. But if you want to try 
it first at my expense, mail this coupon. 


Procter & Gamble, Dept. S-830 


Cincinnati, 


George: Send me a free sample cake of 
Lava Soap. 
) POPTTEETI TIT TTT 
p  PPCOCTCT oe TT CCITT Tr eh 
GR anc audes wesievussopaud fer ree 








EDWARDS 


wut, »AVES YOu 


mee! MO a EY 


METAL ROOFS 
For Home or Barn, Any Style 


Beautiful, permanent, easy to install. In- 
dividual or cluster shingles; Spanish metal 
tile; or in sheets, plain or corrugated. Stand- 


{ng seam, or v-crimped. Painted or galvan- 
. Or, if you want the very best, genuine 
rust-resisting, copper-bearing steel. 


EDWARDS METAL ROOFS 


resist fire, lightning, wind and weather. We 
control every operation from the raw mate- 
rial to the finished product and sell direct 

to you. Send us your roof 
We Pay measurements. Get our prices, 
the Freight 





FREE SAMPLES and Roof- 
ing Book No, 156. 











The Edwards Manufacturing Company 
806-856 Butler St. Cincinnati, 7m 








Don’t let horses 
suffer... Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


For 38 years farmers have relied on Absor- 
bine, when strains and sprains threaten 
lameness. Brings quick relief to sore, 
swollen tendons and muscles. Aids healing 
of ugly gashes, sores. No blisters, no lost 
hair, no lay-ups. Famous for economy. 
$2.50 a bottle—all druggists. W. F. Young, 
Inc.,295 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 








DEALERS WANTED °..000om 


Lighting Storage Batteries. Write for FREE particulars. 


WESTERN CABLE & LIGHT CO., BALDWIN, WISCONSIN 





| walls and ceilings. 


| fully. 
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A Poultry House 
AM BUILDING a laying house this 


summer. It will be 16x30. How 
many hens can I house in this? Is the 
straw loft for ventilation to be recom- 
mended? Should the ceiling be tied over 
the roosts?—O. R. A., Minnesota. 

Your poultry house will be large 
enough for 125 to 150 birds depending 
on the size and breed of the fowls. Cer- 
tainly the straw loft is to be highly rec- 
ommended where it is properly installed, 
and particularly in houses designed so 
that a suitable straw loft may be em- 
ployed in obtaining thoro ventilation 
without draft. The ceiling does not 
necessarily have to be solid above the 
roosts, for the straw loft may extend 
over the roosting area as well as the 
rest of the poultry house. In your cli- 
mate it will be particularly desirable to 
insulate the walls very thoroly, so that 
the minimum of heat may be lost thru 
Insulation of the ceil- 
ing with any of the good insulating 
materials on the market will also accom- 
plish the same purpose as the straw loft. 


Gravel for Concrete 


AN bank-run gravel be used in mak- 
ing concrete successfully? I have 
used it, but the walls where I have used 
it have shown a number of cracks. Why 
is this? Am I using a strong enough 
Portland cement mixture?—P. D. R., 
Wisconsin. 

If the proportion of sand or gravel is 
correct, and the bank run is uniform, 
you can use the bank-run gravel success- 
But usually it is not at all uni- 
form, and it is therefore advisable to 
separate bank-run gravel into two parts, 
and remix the fine and coarse parts in 
the proper proportion for the kind of 
work you are going to do. Run the 
gravel over a quarter-inch mesh screen, 
and then consider the fine material that 
comes thru as sand and the coarse ma- 
terial as gravel. If you find that the 
mixture is almost all sand, you had best 
use a 1:3 mix. 

It is quite possible that it is simply 
because of a faulty mixture used hereto- 
fore, because of wrong proportions in 
the gravel, or too little Portland cement, 
or insufficient mixing that the cracks 
have shown up in the building. Not 
only is the proper proportion of the ag- 
gregate important, but also the thoro- 
ness of the mixing. 


Legal Heir 


F A SON over 21 years old and stay- 
ing at home dies, leaving property, 
and money in bank, and has no will, can 
the brothers and sisters claim a share of 
the property, if he is not married, or can 
the parents keep all?—L. D., Michigan. 
Under the laws of Michigan, if a per- 
son dies without having married, and 
without leaving a will, his property 
goes to his parents, or the surviving 
parent, if one is dead, to the exclusion 
of his brothers and sisters. 


(uestions an7Answers 
: EA LW — SP 





Variable Cream Tests 
WE ARE having considerable trou- 


ble with cream testing differently 
for almost every can of cream. Yet, we 
use the same separator, and the cream 
screw is never changed. Are the tests 
for cream used by the creameries accu- 
rate tests?—V. T. I., Indiana. 

It might as well be admitted that 
variations in cream tests are the rule, 
rather than the exception. The test can 
be changed by merely increasing or de- 
creasing the speed of the separator. If 
the separator speed is above normal, the 
cream will test higher; if the separator 
speed is below normal, the cream will 
test lower, and a speed much below nor 
mal will result in butterfat going into 
the skimmilk. The separator should be 
checked with a speed indicator. 

Variations in the rate of inflow will 
change the test. If the separator vi- 
brates, the test will change. A separator 
which is not clean, or in some cases one 
thru which large quantities of milk run 
at one separation, over exceptionally 
long periods of time, may result in a 
changed test. 

Variations in the temperature of the 
milk at the time it is skimmed have been 
found to be the cause of difficulty in 
some instances. Cold milk cannot be 
separated as efficiently as warm milk. 
In the case of just a few cows, the intro- 
duction to the herd of only one or two 
animals with a distinctly different but- 
terfat test will result in a decided 

variation in the richness of the cream 
from the separator. Sometimes cream 
is kept in an open container, so that the 
surface of the cream becomes more or 
less leathery, and it is impossible to get 
an accurate test of such cream. 

Rather than taking the butterfat test 
of the cream, a record should be kept of 
the number of pounds of milk produced 
by the herd, and check this by the rec- 
ords of the number of pounds of milk 
required to produce a given number of 
pounds of butterfat. 


Rats Are Expensive Guests 


OME place I read an estimate of 
what rats cost, on an average, each 
year.—O. T.5., Michigan. 

A conservative estimate of the prop- 
erty damage done by each rat is $2 per 
year. Of course, rats are also disease 
carriers, and probably the average of $2 
per year is far below the actual cost of 
ach rat around the farmsteads of the 
United States. 


Paint on Windows 


HAT is the easiest way to remove 

paint which has been on the win- 
dow glass for a considerable period of 
time?—Mrs. V. R. D., Ohio. 

A safety razor blade will remove the 
paint quite easily particularly if it is 
used in a holder designed for the pur- 
pose. Paint which has hardened may b« 
softened somewhat by a light applica- 
tion of turpentine to the spots. 
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Squibs From a Farmer’s 
Notebook 


{ Continued from page 7 ] 


embers were anxious to become a 
permanent part of the community. 
Somehow we seem to have lost some of 
that in these later years. Possibly it is the 

sult of a lack of faith in the farming 
business. If so, it will return when we get 
to where we think our farm returns are 
comparablewith thoseof other industries. 

I think that faith in farm business and 
living is gaining strength now. There is 
no speculation about such land buying. 
It is a matter of thrift and investment. 
You can still see it cropping out in 
places. I am thinking of a good farm 
family of sturdy German stock which 
has never lost its faith. There are six 
sons and sons-in-law and each one has a 

uarter-section farm. They were all 
bought and paid for by the united family 
effort. You cannot beat such a combina- 
tion. This was a case of co-operation 
where it goes the farthest—at home. 


What Is New in Farming 
[ Continued from page 5 ] 


795 pounds. The cost per hundredweight 
of gain was $9.13 for barley, $9.72 for 
orn, and $9.78 for oats. All of them re- 
ceived all the silage they would clean 
up and had free access to alfalfa hay at 
all times. 

x * * 

Many Illinois sheep owners have over- 
come the present slump in prices by 
producing a very high quality of lambs 
to sell on the early market. Some of these 

ive sold their best lambs in the early 

pring months for as much as twice the 
price of their top lambs last year. This 
offers a limited opportunity for men 
producing good lambs early in the sea- 

n. Only the best lambs will bring these 

prices. They must be marketed early. 
* * * 

Short feeding periods produce the 
highest gains with pigs. In a recent 
Wisconsin test, pigs fed on an 81-day 

eriod gained 1.86 pounds per day and 
roduced that gain at a feed cost of 
$6.32 per 100 pounds. The ration in- 
ided shelled corn, a protein supple- 
ent, and a small amount of mineral 
xture. These pigs gave a dressing per- 
ntage of a little over 79 percent. Long- 
er feeding periods with the same ration 
sulted in a higher cost of gain and low- 
dressing percentages. 

ca * * 
leeding protein supplements to calves 
\ich are being roughed thru the winter 
roved profitable at the Valentine, Ne- 
ska, Experiment Station. One lot 
calves received prairie hay alone. 
ie second lot received the same amount 
prairie hay and an addition of three- 
irths of a pound of cottonseed cake 
per day. The third lot received all the 
hay they would eat and three-fourths of 
pound of cottonseed cake. Lot two 
gained 98 pounds more per day than lot 
one in 180 days, and it cost only $3.43 
per hundred to put on the extra gain. 
Lot three gained 136 pounds more than 
lot one and it only cost $3.05 per hun- 

dred for that extra gain. 

Types of Farming in Oklahoma, experi- 
; ent station bulletin 181, Oklahoma 
\vricultural and Mechanical C ollege, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 











Home Improvement and Farm 
Suggestions of Real Value-- 


—are to a found in the advertisements in this issue. Adver- 
tisers are listed and classified for your convenience in securing 





















folders, ~ s, booklets, and further information about the 
products and service in which you are interested. 
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A Knotty Question 


7OUR article in the editorial column, 

“Breaking the Farm Board,’’ June 
issue, noted, and while I may be wrong, 
I think it is open for discussion. The 
article in question puts it up to the 
farmers to co-operate with the Farm 
Board, by reducing their plantings so 
as to avoid a surplus. Evidently the 
farmer is still the goat. 

In the first place, was it not the 
South and the West who were so anx- 
ious for farm relief? And did not their 
representatives clamor for a way to get 
it? And is it not a fact that a lot of these 
same representatives were hollering 
their heads off for appropriations to re- 
claim and irrigate vast tracts of land 
under the guise that their 
states needed developing? 


BVA 


dence and waste and penalizes those who 
are industrious and saving. The man who 
is looking forward to an old-age pension 
says: ‘‘Why should I save? I will have a 
good time and spend as I go. When I get 
to be old those dull fellows who have been 
saving their money will have to support 
me.” Will such citizens help make a strong, 
stable government? I think not. 

General old-age pensions, paid by the 
government, could not be had except by a 
large increase in taxation. Taxation of farm 
property has already reached the confis- 
catory stage. There is not one farm in a 
thousand that will rent for enough to pay 
interest, taxes, and upkeep expenses. 

The president of the St. Louis Land 
Bank in a recent article says that they 
receive ‘many applications for loans where 





Isn't the government spend- 
ing millions of dollars to do 
it? And when this is all ac- 
complished and all this land 
in production, what are we 
going to do with the surplus 
then, along with what the 
Farm Board will already 





have on their hands? I 
guess we will all be as bored 
as the Farm Board by that 
time. I can’t see that there 
is any use in the farmers co- 
operating when the govern- 
ment is doing vice versa. 

Of course there are a few 
bright spots on the horizon. 
The good old state of New 
York is planting thousands 
of acres back into timber 
every year, so we will have 
to give them credit for co- 
operation. 

I have taken the good old 
paper for over a quarter of 
a century and would like to 
know the op:nion of other 
readers.—M. 8., N. Y 

Note. Too deep for us. 
We fail to see why the De- 
partment of the Interior 
should increase agricultural 
acreage while the Farm 
Board is attempting to re- 
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as well as generous and not to’substi- 


tute sentiment for sense.—W, C. C. 
Mo. 


Abandoned Farms 


LIVE and own a farm up in the 

Allegheny Mountains in Tioga Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. Two generations ago 
this country was forest and the pioneer 
lumbermen bought up the land after 
the timber was cut, because it could be 
had very cheaply and they cleared it, 
making farms. The land for the most 
part is very rough and of course steep, 
but some of us were fortunate enough 
to get land in the valleys or at the heads 
of small streams that are fairly level. 
I have helped haul hay off land so steep 
that we had a rough lock on 
each hind wheel and were 
well pleased if we could get 
two loads in half a day. 
_ We are farming land that 
lies 1,500 to 2,500 feet above 
sea level. Our seasons for 
crops are short; I don't 
know of any ripe corn for 
several years near here. 
Taking 25 farms as a basis 
in my vicinity, the average 
dairy is about 8 cows, be- 
sides a few sheep and some 
hens. 

You will say at once thai 
we cannot possibly make a 
living on these farms, which 
is true, for we have to sup- 
plement our incomes with 
money earned in the lumber 
woods, and any other place 
where we could get work. So 
the inevitable and proper 
thing is happening: these 
farms are being aban- 
doned. In the township 
where I live there have been 
about 20 farms sold to the 
state for forest or else sold 
for taxes and used for pas- 
ture or hunting and fishing 
camps. 

Our county has lost nearly 
20,000 population in 20 
years, and under present 








duce it.—Editors. 


Thanks Us 


AM extremely gratified over the 

outspoken, uncompromising attitude 
which you take against tobacco adver- 
tising. Knowing that such a policy in- 
volves the sacrifice of thousands of 
dollars it greatly increases my confi- 
dence in the soundness of your maga- 
zine. This definite aim to give the 
people a clean, wholesome paper is 
highly comméndable and moreover 
economically sound as the phenomenal 
growth of your business will show.— 
J. M.8., Pa. 


Suitor—“Does this mean, sir, that I am asked to leave?’ 


Sentiment vs Sense 
ENJAMIN FRANKLIN said that 


the road to a competence is as plain 
as the road to market. It is industry 
and frugality, waste neither time nor 
money. 

The greatest number of those who 
would be recipients of old age pensions 
belong to those who have wasted time 
or money, or both. One of the strongest 
arguments against old-age pensions is 
the fact that it encourages inprovi- 


the rental value of the land has all been 
absorbed by taxes. He also states that it is 
his belief that 30 percent of the farmers in 
northern Missouri are bankrupt. 

I suggest that the editors and Mr. Burr 
who wants county farms abolished investi- 
gate the tragedy of high and unjust taxa- 
tion. They will not go very far before they 
find many widows, orphans, and aged 
people who are being robbed of their in- 
come thru high taxes. 

I do not believe that the average county 
farm in Kansas is such a chamber of hor- 
rors as Mr. Burr would have us believe. 
I know it was not in the county in which I 
formerly lived. For many years it was in 
charge of a Christian man and his good 
wife, who put it on a paying basis and 
made it a real home. There were no chil- 
dren in it. Temporary outside aid was 
often granted to the needy. 

Doubtless there are faults in the admin- 
istration of some county farms. We can 
help that by calling and seeing how things 
are run. 

While we are trying to reach the ideal in 
social problems, let us not forget to be Just 


conditions I predict that 
more farmers will quit in 
the next 10 years than have 
given up now. Some of us 
will continue to live on or near im- 
sroved highways, and whose farms are 
Fertile and lie fairly level because we 
do not have any of the pests that bother 
farmers in other sections of the state. 

I have read Successful Farming since 
I first heard of it.—H. P. B., Pa. 


Peeved 


RENEW my subscription? No, not 
from a bigot. A ‘‘Bigot”’ is one who 
unreasonably and blindly is intolerant 
of opinions which differs from his own. 
In your June issue, page 60, you show 
to be intolerant, obstinate, a fanatic. 
Does the tobacco plant grow in Hell? 
Or rather on God’s own land? Just be- 
cause blindly you differ from millions 
who consider tobacco a source of pleas- 
ure, pastime, and nét unfrequently con- 
ducive to health, hence that ‘bigotted 
ad.’’ Keep your magazine. I’d rather 
not deal with bigots. 

Note. This Illinois reader did not 
sign his name. What do you think?— 
Editors. 
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THE NEW THREE-WINDOW FORDOR SEDAN 


Wherever the long trail leads 


THROUGH heavy city traffic — across fertile valleys and desert sands—to the top of snow-capped 


mountains — wherever the long trail leads — you will find the Ford car and cheery words about it. 
Its flashing beauty gives it distinction at the Country Club, yet it is no stranger to deeply rutted roads 

, 3 ; u py 
ind hard daily usage in the far-off places. Its sturdy strength, reliability and capable performance, at all 


times and under all conditions, reflect the care and enduring quality that have been built into it. 


By its constant, faithful service through many months and years you will know that it is a “value 


far above the price.” « « « « « « « « « « 
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Deal Direct with World’s 
Largest Makers of Steel 
Farm Buildings. 


Standard Designs and 
Quantity Production 


Make Lower Prices Pos- 
sible. 


You Save on First Cost— 
You Save on Labor—You 
Save on Maintenance— 
and You Get Better Build- 
ings that Last Longer 
and Serve Better. 
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The old wood slat crib brought up to 
date—all steel, rat, fire, mould and 
storm proof. Will last a lifetime. Per- 
forated steel sidewalls, floor, and 
powerful automatic ventilation sys- 
tem insure rapid curing. Saves soft 
corn. Conrad Ottgen reports selling 
seed corn of 98% germination from 
1929 crop cribbed without sorting. 
Sizes 200 to 10,000 bushels. Shipped 
complete to set above ground on posts 
or blocks. 
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Furnished in wagon shed or single 
shed type. Unit construction permits 
putting up single shed and later add- 
ing other side and wagon shed. Ideal 
for storing corn, grain, feed, meat, etc. 
Drives out the rats by cutting off their 
feed. 






Permanent, All Steel Farm Elevator 
for storing corn and grain. Com- 
pletely ventilated. Capacities 3000 
bushels and up. Erection superin- 
tendent furnished. 


In grain storage tests by 
Kans. Agric. College, 

combine wheat con-_@ 
taining 16.2% os 

moisture was 
stored in the 
Martin Venti- 
lated Bin with- 
out heating or 
damage of any 
kind, while 
wheat of a 
similar 
moisture ’ : : 
content, stored in other bins, heated 
badly. Avoid risk of loss by storing all 
your grain in Martin Cribs and Bins. 
















